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Duce defies democracies by Albanian invasion 





MEMO: To The Entire Sales Force 


FROM: General Sales Manager 
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“SAVE THE DAYTIME FOR BUSINESS... 














Convenient Overnight 
Service to and From 
Hundreds of Points 


Typical overnight Pullman sleep- 
ing Car service means you can get 
into your berth early,even though 
your train leaves late—and you 
can sleep to a reasonable rising 
hour, even though your train 
arrives early. Even though the 
trip takes only 5 or 6 hours— 
you can get a full night’s sleep 
in your Pullman, without the 
loss of a single business hour! 


Luawel Whale 



























More Comfort 
At Little Extra Cost 


Taking an entire Pullman section 
onan average 300-mile trip costs 
but little more than the price of 
a lower. But it pays big dividends 
in added comfort and in the way 
men feel the next day—in the 
rested, energetic way they go 
about their business. Illustrated 
here is Pullman's single occu- 
pancy section, with the new con- 
vertible dressing space, affording 
additional comfort and conven- 
ience, at no increase in price! 


Copyright 1939, The Pullman Company 

















ORE and more companies are making Pull- 
man a ‘‘must’’ for their salesmen — espe 
cially on overnight trips. 


Good business sense is the reason. There just 
isn’t any point in wasting working hours in travel, 
when it can be avoided. Overnight Pullman service 
enables salesmen to cover the same distance while 
they sleep... without losing a single business hour! 


Equally important is the salesman’s energy, his 
fitness for the job. Obviously, a long daytime trip 
will rob him of that “‘razor-edge”’ feeling. 


But, by using Pullman’s overnight service, he can 
gain precious hours of sleep defore the train departs! 
And continue his sleep after early morning arrival! 
He'll greet the next day, relaxed and refreshed! 

- 7 2 


Do you know the extent of this Pullman overnight 
sleeping car service? We'll be glad to send you, 
for your executives and salesmen, a booklet em 
phasizing the use of overnight service, so that the} 
may be thoroughly acquainted with the comforts 
savings of business time and the conveniences 
afforded through rail and Pullman travel. 


For your copy of “How to Get Nine Hours 
Sleep on a Six Hour Trip,” write to Dept. N-2 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE COMP ORT AGLE AND SURE WAY TO GET THERE 
«+ «+ «© « « WITH ALL THE SPEED THAT'S SAFE! 





















Plymouth Sets a New 


BIGGEST OF “ALL 
THREE? IT’S THE 
YEAR’S BEST BUY! 








BUYERS CALL PLYMOUTH 
“MOST FOR LOW PRICE” 


HERE’S WHY: 


Of the leading low- 
priced cars, Plymouth is 
biggest—5 inches longer 
than one; 6 inches longer 
than the other! 


Every Plymouth 
model has the big, 82- 
horsepower ‘“‘L-head’’ en- 
gine—giving full power 
pius great economy. 
RGR The only one of “‘All 
Three”’ low-priced cars 
with the steering-post 
gear shift in De Luxe mod- 
els at no extra cost. 


Plymouth is the 
only low-priced car with 
coil springs as standard 
equipmenton all models. 


Bae The only leading 
low-pricedcarwitha Safe- 
ty-Steel body completely 
rust-proofed. 


BP The only low-priced 
car with a“‘safety signal’ 
speedometer. 





STANDARD on “De Luxe”’ mod- 
els at no extra cost—Perfected 
Remote Control Shifting with 
Auto-Mesh Transmission. 






























YOU CAN HARDLY 
BEL. VEITSA | 
LOW-PRICED CAR!” 




















THE 1939 PLYMOUTH has Floating Power engine mountings and time-proven Hydraulic Brakes. 


Only Plymouth has the marvelous smoothness 
of Amola Steel coil springs... the delightful 
handling ease of True-Steady steering. 


EFORE YOU DECIDE on any low-priced car, 
B see what each offers...in size, in comfort, 
in performance...in finer quality! 

On every count, Plymouth gives you most! 

Plymouth is easily the biggest of “All Three” 
low-priced cars—and all Plymouth models are 
full-powered yet famous for economy. 


COUPES" 64 
SEDANS"! 685 


Easy to own...your present car will proba- 
bly represent a large proportion of Plymouth’s 
low delivered price...with the balance in sur- 
prisingly low monthly instalments. 





—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safe- 
ty glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. 
Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your 
Plymouth dealer for local delivered prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M..E.S.T. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CAR 





THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DELUXE” 
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BANK OF AMERICA 
Travelers Cheques 


Acceptable every Vere If los 


stolen before ountersigned, your 


fefunded by the bank 











Install 


Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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SUMMER This summer, more than ° 


any previous one, you'll need the SIG- 
NIFICANCE of world happenings. 
Make sure you get your copies of News- 
week by renewing your subscription now. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 58 

























| YELLOWSTONE | 
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NATIONAL 
PARK 


See “Old Faithful” shoot steam 250 feet 
into the air; see Grand Teton Peak ris- 
ing 13,747 feet above sea level—straight 
from the bosom ot beautiful Jenny Lake. 


nand 
ETO 


See Indians, cowboys, bears, 
rodeos, mountains; ENJOY 
the finest fishing of your life 
..- photograph wild moose, 
deer, antelope; drive over 
perfect roads; rest in perfect 
comfort in good hotels, cot- 
tage camps, dude ranches or 
camps. Mail coupon today! 
DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
409 State Capitol Bidg., CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


I want to see more, do more and enjoy more on 

my trip this year. Send me fu// information on: 

O Gener’l Information OC Rodeos, Frontier 

CO Highway Maps and Outdoor Shows 

DO Yellowstone and 0 Indian Sun Dances 

Gd. Teton Nat'l Park © Hot Springs 

© Mountain Camping OC Dude Ranches and 
Resorts 
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NEWSWEEK 











SIDESHOW 


Psychology— 


San Francisco, Calif.: When a rough- 
looking character intercepted him on a 
midnight stroll, F. L. Thomasson, a psy- 
chology teacher, put his preachments into 
practice. Heading straight for the stranger, 
Thomasson asked him for a dime and 
began a hard-luck story. With an exclama- 
tion of surprise, the would-be holdup man 
confessed his intentions and gave Thomas- 
son the coin. The professor walked off with 
the 10 cents—and $200 he happened to 
have in his pocket. 





Economy Note— 


Huntington, W.Va.: Because the tires 
on local fire trucks are worn dangerously 
thin and the city can’t affort to buy new 
tires, firemen have been ordered to pro- 
ceed to blazes at a cautious rate of speed. 


No Argument— 


Charleston, S.C.; After the Purdue 
University debating team had come 700 
miles to compete with the College of 
Charleston squad, the debate was called 
off. Both teams had prepared the negative 
side of the question. 


Horned Dilemma— 


Uniontown, Pa.: Last fall, Robert 
Sweeny, a farmer, decided to -keep a 
valuable bull calf in the cellar of his home 
for the winter because the animal was 
delicate. Last week, the bull was too big 
to get through the cellar door. Late re- 
ports said Sweeny hadn’t made up his 
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mind what to do about it because the 
beast is too valuable to butcher, and the 
foundations of the house are too shaky to 
permit enlargement of the cellar door 
Meanwhile, his problem gets bigger and 
bigger. 


Wrong Answer— 


White Plains, N.Y.: At a budget-re- 
duction meeting last week, State Sep. 
Pliny W. Williamson asked his audience 
—purely as a rhetorical question—“Yo, 
wouldn’t want the state offices, instity. 
tions, and courts closed for lack of funds 
would you?” Almost to a man, the 250 
taxpayers hearing him thundered: “Yes!” 


Umbrella Man— 


Chicago, IIl.: Applying for a license to 
repair umbrellas, Sam Simonson—who has 
been mending bumbershoots for 42 years— 
was reminded that he had intended to re- 
tire. “I can’t,” said 74-year-old Simonson. 
“It’s that fellow in England—Chamberlain. 
He’s made everybody umbrella-conscious 
and business is booming.” 


Solid Comfort— 


East St. Louis, Ill.: William Porter, 
59-year-old odd-job man who loves his 
ease, designed a chair with everything on 
it but hot and cold running water. Among 
its seventeen accessories are a built-in radio, 
bookcase, magazine rack, shoe-shining and 
pipe-smoking equipment, a food compart- 
ment, electrical outlets with fan and lamp, 
and a gearshift which enables him to 
adjust the chair’s reclining angle. “I'll add 
other features as I think of them,” says 
Porter. 

Wide World 
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Rubber keeps the bell in the belfry 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


HURCH bells belong in belfries, not 
church yards. But a Virginia con- 
gregation, building a newchurch,hadn’t 
planned a strong enough belfry to carry 
the weight plus the vibration of their 


old bell—so it was consigned to the yard. 


_ Buta pemons had heard of Good- 
tich ‘“Vibro-Insulators”—a new type of 
supportin whichtheweightissuspended 
from rubber. One side is attached 
to the vibrating object and the other 
to the foundation, so that the rubber 
absorbs or “‘shuts off” the vibration. 


The church architect decided the 
belfry could carry the weight if there 


were no vibration. The bell was 
mounted on four standard Goodrich 
“Vibro-Insulators”. . . there is not a 
quiver passed on to the belfry—and 
everyone concerned is happy. 

You, too, may have the problem of 
vibration—in machines where it de- 
stroys accuracy—or you may have any 
of a thousand problems of the sort 
Goodrich research has solved for others. 
Typical Goodrich developments in- 
clude transmission belts which flex 
five times longer, air hose which does 
not clog tools, tank linings which will 
not leak, abrasion-resistant rubber 


which outwears manganese steel, hose 
which stands 20,000 pounds pressure. 


Improvement of rubber and its prod- 
ucts is almost a daily result of Goodrich 
research. Don’t be satisfied with the 
life you are getting from belting, hose 
or anything made of rubber until you 
investigate the improvementsGoodrich 
research has made in similar products. 
The B. F.Goodrich Company, Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods Division, Akron, O. 


Coodrich 
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How often is 
this message 
sent by your 
secretary 





Miss he 
will not be 
im today... 
she has a bad 
eold.”’ 





All too frequently colds, and enforced 
absences, are traceable to unsanitary 
drinking facilities. Avoid them in your 
office by installing AJAX or AERO cups— 
pleasant to use and handsomely served 
from dust-tight steel or Bakelite dis- 
pensers. The cost is trifling. 

How AJAX or AERO cups aid efficiency is told 


in a booklet “New Dividends for Business” Free 
to executives on request. Check square below. 





OC Mail us your FREE BOOKLET, and 
() Have dealer tell us about the special 
One Dollar “CET ACQUAINTED” Offer. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68B PRESCOTT STREET. » WORCESTER, MASS. 
270 Broadway * 221 No. LaSalle Street 

New York Chicago 

PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. DIV. 

416 Second Street, San Francisco 
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How to insure 
your car 


A MONEY-SAVING PLAN NOW USED 


BY 170,000 CAREFUL DRIVERS 





iF YOU ARE A CAREFUL DRIVER, 
you can get car insurance at lower cost. 
Along with 170,000 other carefully se- 
lected, responsible car owners, you will 
receive prompt, nation-wide claims ser- 
vice and the full protection of Liberty 
Mutual—Assets, $63,670,721; Liabilities, 
$46,942,643; Special Reserves, $7,350,000; 
Surplus, $9,378,078 (December 31, 1938.) 

Here’s how the plan works for your 
benefit: We select policyholders with un- 
usual care, because good drivers have 
fewer accidents. Fewer accidents mean 
fewer claims to pay. Furthermore, we deal 
direct with you through salaried represen- 
tatives, thus saving you high sales costs. 

In all states whose insurance laws per- 
mit, Liberty Mutual gives special rate 
reductions to car owners who have good 


Home Office: Boston 
77 offices in principal cities from coast to coast 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability Burglary and Robbery, 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written 
through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
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ments 


driving records. In addition, in every 
state, Liberty Mutual returns the savings 
it makes, by careful selection and direct 
dealing, to its policyholders in cash divi- 
dends. More than $68,000,000 has been 
returned to policyholders since 1912. 

You can get this insurance simply by 
having a good driving record. The small 
cost doesn’t even have to be paid all 
at once. It can be spread over several 
months in easy payments. 


IF YOU HAVE AN ACCIDENT 


You will receive prompt, skilled claims: 


service from Liberty Mutual’s staff of 
more than 500 adjusters, who work 
from 77 offices in key cities from coast 
to coast. You will be fully protected 
against the trouble of finding and inter- 














viewing witnesses and claimants; also 
against legal expenses, court suits and 
damage claims. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send coupon below for this illustrated 
booklet which tells all about the Liberty 
Mutual Plan. This booklet gives facts 
you should know about accidents and 
car insurance. It shows how 170,000 care- 
ful drivers are saving money, explains 
how you can qualify, describes our con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan. In addi- 
tion, we will send an estimate of the 
money you may save by insuring your car 
with Liberty Mutual. All this will be sent 
to you without cost or 
obligation. Tear out and 
mail the coupon today! 








GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 
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A Going Business Uses Its Receivables 
To Finance a 500% Sales Increase 


Cy year older—five times 
bigger in sales volume— 
and going strong with a 10% 
net profit . . . because early 
in 1937 the ACE FOOD PRO- 
DUCTS COMPANY® saw and 
answered an advertisement 
describing the Commercial 
Credit Company planof“NON- 
NOTIFICATION” OPEN AC- 
COUNT FINANCING. 


What they learned was en- 
couraging. The plan they 
worked out subsequently with 
our assistance put them ina 
position to control distribu- 
tion through new channels, at 
a higher rate of profit. 


From operating one shift five 
days a weck, they soon went to 
a six day week, working two 
shifts. Every month since, their 
sales volume has increased. 


Within a year, their net worth 
was 50% greater, their out- 
standing receivables and sales 


volume had been multiplied 
five times. And Profit? Last 
available quarterly figures 
showed a net 10% on sales. 


Accounts receivable financing 
is not, as some inquiries have 
supposed, a last barrier against 
77B. True, it has helped to put 
many a hard-pressed concern 
back on its feet. But when you 
analyze it, you see its greater 
value to going concerns. 


It is the only form of com- 
mercial banking that provides 
cash as needed, without pre- 
liminary expense or delay, 
without maintenance of mar- 
ginal credit balances, without 
surrender of credit and collec- 
tion supervision, management 
or ownership. 


If you would like ‘*Informa- 
tion’’, write for our free 
booklet, ‘“‘CAPITAL AT 
WORK ’”’. Address all inquiries 
to ‘Dept. NW.”’ 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


‘“‘Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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From the Legion 

The Department of Texas, the American 
Legion, wishes to express its appreciation 
for the publicity given our organization jn 
your number of Mar. 20. 

We particularly appreciate your featur. 
ing our National Commander, Stephen F. 
Chadwick, whose leadership and coy- 
rageous outspoken views on Americanism 
have won the admiration not only of the 
Legionnaires but of the entire nation. 

VINCENT CHIODO 
Commander, Department of Texas 


Houston, Texas 





The Middle Third 


It is encouraging to discover that some- 
one, such as Representative Woodrum, js 
concerned about the middle third (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 27). It seems to me that the 
members of this class are the ones who 
are really deprived as a result of the in- 
credible relief expenditures. And yet, these 
are the ones who live entirely normal 
lives, being engaged in striving to earn a 
comfortable, independent living and to 
save a bit for a respectable old age. 

CHRISTINE OLSON 

Rowland, Nev. 





Our Face Is Red 

Concerning Man o’ War’s birthday in 
Transition (NeEWswEEKk, Apr. 10) further 
information from his groom would have 
revealed that siring future generations of 
thoroughbreds is “retiring to stud,” and 
not “retiring to study,” as you state... 
Or was it a misprint? 

Yours for the thoroughbreds—Man 0’ 
War, NEwsweEEK, et al. 

(The Rev.) BRUCE M. LAMBERT 
Springville, N.Y. 


It was a misprint. 





Dat Chit’lin’ Business 

The missus call me and red me what yo 
printed "bout chit’lin’s [Newsweek, Apr. 
3], den we bof laff *bout yo makin’ chit’ 
lin’s outer de little intestines ob de hog. 
Den she gits a big word book what ole man 
Noah sumbody writ an’ she red whar he 
say de same thing ceptin’ he sed sumpen 
bout de chit’lin’ front ob a shirt wid 
ruffles. Now the pusson dat tole ole man 
Noah ’bout dat had seen real chit’lin’s— 
dey has de ruffles on bofe eges, but man, 
deys made of de big intestines ob de hoz 
—deys got de fat an nurishment an don't 
need no parbiling no morn a spring chicken 
do. Dat alspice ud spile de flavor an yo 
don’t have to have no aig nor cracker 
crums. Yo failed to tel what to do with 
dat tablespoon ful ob water. 

Jest split dem big intestines sideways, 
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APRIL 17, 1939 
— 
wash em good, salt, red and black pepper, 
den fry em brown an make de gravy. Dem 
little intestines am good fo nuthin but 
soap-grese. It am surprisin how little sum 
folks no bout fixin sumpin good to eat. 
THOMAS (DAD) CRITTENDEN 


Jacksonville, Fla. 








Whether the large or small intestine is 
used for chit’lin’s is largely a matter of 
personal taste—and as provocative a sub- 
ject as the proper ingredients of catfish 
stew, pot likker, or clam chowder. 
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Today’s Significance 

Space devoted to the significance of cur- 
rent events in NEWSWEEK deserves very 
favorable comment. Would your readers 
consider some questions dealing with the 
significance of our period of history? 

If so, should we expect to see democracy 
last? Observing 5,000 years of man’s 
march, man has enjoyed freedom thrice— 
in Greece; Rome, and in modern history. 

America has reached a height never 
reached before in history. How may we 
protect our position without losing these 
great advancements? On the shoulders of 
America rests this responsibility. 

WARREN I. JOHNSON 

Wind Ridge, Pa. 





Hollywood Hysteria 

I read in your Apr. 3 issue that Charlie 
Chaplin and others in Hollywood are start- 
ing to take potshots at the foreign dictators. 
Why must we have propaganda with our 
entertainment? The dictators need stop- 
ping, all right, but I am getting tired of 
having attempts to provoke war hysteria 
jammed down my throat when I pay money 
to be entertained. Chaplin was a lot fun- 
nier in the days before he acquired social 
consciousness, and the same goes for a lot 
of others. Continual flag waving and drum 
beating—whether on the part of Holly- 
wood, the radio, or the press—is the surest 
way to drag us into war. 

E. D. PHILLIPS 
Dallas, Texas 





Mrs. Gipsy Smith 


It seems scarcely credible that the intel- 
ligent wife of an intelligent evangelist like 
Gipsy Smith could make such a public 
statement as you attribute to her on page 
33 of Newsweek for Apr. 3. I don’t be- 
lieve it. 

A. K. BROWN 

Chicago, Tl. 


On the occasion of their marriage last 
year, Mrs. Smith was quoted generally as 
saying of her husband: “I look up to him as 
I would a god.” Since reappearance of the 
statement in Newsweek, the Smiths have 


both denied she ever said anything of the 
sort, 








You Bet I’m a Member of the 








L. It looked like good business the way Lum- 
bermens worked to cut down automobile acci- 
dents and reduce insurance costs. That and the 
swell service I get from our local agent is why 
I’m a policyholder. So when Lumbermens 
started the“ Not-Over-50”’ Club you bet I joined. 





“Not-Over-50° Club 4 





The other day I met Jim Wheeler coming 
out of the bank. Jim wanted to know what 
that emblem on my automobile meant. ‘“That 
means I’m a member of the ‘Not-Over-50’ 
Club,” I told him. “‘It’s the greatest safe-driv- 
ing organization in the country.” 








2. “Sounds like a good idea,” said Jim. 
**This world would be a lot safer to drive 
in if more people were members.” 
**Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘and that’s not all. That 
‘Not-Over-50’ Club is saving me money 
on my automobile insurance.” 





<b. Later I ran into Jim at a party. ““Say,”’ he asked 
“what did you mean about the ‘Not-Over-50’ Club 
saving you money on your insurance?” “‘Didn’t you 
know that the 4 

“Not-Over-50’ Club?” I asked him. ‘‘And that Lumber- 


mens pioneered in preventing automobile accidents.” 


umbermens Mutual sponsors the 





4. ‘‘Besides this,” I went on, “‘Lumbermens 
insures only careful drivers. This means that 
their policyholders are involved in fewer acci- 
dents and that Lumbermens pays out less in 
claims. Remember Lumbermens is the leading 
automobile casualty insurance Company.” 


5. “T get it,” said Jim,““because Lumbermens 
is a mutual Samneany the savings come back 


to the policyholders as dividends. Do you 
know,”’ Vim added, “I like this mutual idea. 
I’m for Lumbermens Mutual the next time 
my policy comes up for renewal.” 





Lunsermens losses and expenses are 
15% to 25% less than those of the average 
non-mutual company. These savings come 
back to over 300,000 policyholders as cash 
dividends. If you are a careful driver, take 
advantage of this opportunity to save on 
your insurance. Write Department NW-2 for 
the free booklet, “How Careful Driving 
May Pay You a Dollars and Cents Return,” 
orsee your local Lumbermensrepresentative. 


LUMBERMENS 


Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 


Save With Safety in the 
**World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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~+.- and Veeder-Root Counters play a part 
in maintaining YOUR Safety 


“What goes up must come down”’. . . safely. And the science 
of elevator engineering is so highly developed that you never 
give a thought to it. . . or to the measures taken to make 
these speeding cars safe as cradles. 

Part of this safety is based on “‘facts-in-figures” provided by 
Veeder-Root Devices. Figures that tell when to check up on 
cables, and help to answer many of the inspector’s questions. 
Figures that tell the vertical mileage, the number of starts 


and stops, for each car. Figures that accurately measure wear. 
And it may pay you to give a thought to Veeder-Root De- 
vices, as they might be employed with benefit and profit in your 
own business. A Veeder-Root engineer may be able to show 
you a practical application you never suspected . . . a counter 
or computer engineered and built into your product to increase 
utility and sales. Look in your local phone book. If no of- 
fice is listed, write to Hartford. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Capitol Jitters 
War fears have badly muddled the 


Washington picture. Tax modifications, rail- 
road legislation, and most other domestic 
proposals have suffered because Europe’s 
uncertainties so over-shadowed the capi- 
tal. The one major exception is the new 
program (see page 17) the farm bloc may 
shove through in the confusion. Congress 
leaders will tell you everything is subject 
to the feeling that any domestic move 
made now might be insignificant or use- 
less in a few weeks—so why bother? Net 
result is that, even if war clouds pass, 
Washington’s program will be set back 
several weeks and total Congressional ac- 
complishments will be substantially less 
than seemed likely a few weeks ago. 


Third-Term Plans 


Regarding the continued speculation 
about F.D.R.’s third-term intentions, here’s 
the best available information, pieced to- 
gether from conversations with a dozen of 
his closest personal and official friends: He 
has repeatedly made it clear that he’s be- 
inning to feel the effects of office and 
doesn’t want or intend to run again. But he 
kas Not said he wouldn’t run under any 
circumstances or wouldn’t accept if nom- 
inated; when friends mention the draft- 
Roosevelt possibility, he’s noncommittal. 
As pointed out here before, the consensus 
of those in the know is that he won’t at- 
tempt to run again (certainly if there’s no 
general war) but wants to keep himself 
enough in the running to have important 
bargaining power in 1940. 


F.D.R. and Delegates 


Roosevelt doesn’t like the way the Gar- 
ner crowd and other conservatives have 
been tying up delegates in state after state. 
He fears New Dealers may not have 
enough trading power when the showdown 
comes. There’s significance in his recent re- 
mark to a friend that he wished some of 
his “boys” would scurry out and round up 
some delegates of their own. 


Political Straws 


RFC Chairman Jesse Jones has finally 
abandoned Presidential ambitions and as- 
signed his lieutenants to help the Garner 
boom... A G.O.P. Presidential (really 


Vice Presidential) boomlet is about to 
start for Hanford MacNider, ex-head of the 
American Legion and former Assistant Sec- 
retary of War; supporters have collected a 
fat war chest, engaged publicity men, and 
are beginning groundwork conferences in 
fifteen Midwestern states . . . Now that 
Robert Taft is a leader on the G.O.P. Pres- 
idential list, Democratic senators are la- 
menting their failure to carry out their 
proposed investigation of his campaign ex- 
penditures last fall . . . Senator Wheeler, 
former Presidential aspirant, is now hard 
after the Democratic Vice Presidential 
nomination. 


Legion Conflict 


One hand of the American Legion is again 
getting in the other’s way. While the 
Legion’s Washington lobby is putting on 
new pressure for liberalizing pensions and 
for giving veterans employment preference, 
The American Legion Monthly is seeking 
advertisements by boasting of its members’ 
prosperity. In advertising trade journals, 
The Monthly proudly announced that 95% 
of the Legion members “are gainfully em- 
ployed now,” that 80% own one or more 
cars, that Legionnaires’ “average income of 
$2,545 is more than double the U.S. aver- 
age,” and that the million members have a 
“total annual income of 2% BILLION DOL- 
Lars!” A tax-conscious businessman is 
about to shower members of Congress with 
reprints of the ad. 


New Spy Drive 

With the sharp increase in world tension, 
Federal spy hunting is being taken much 
more seriously. Despite resounding White 
House statements, most officialdom and 
particularly Army and Navy chiefs min- 
imized the spy menace till lately. Now, 
however, G-men are starting a new drive, 
seeking out spy rings that might have pen- 
etrated the Army and Navy and begin- 
ning another search for alien agents in the 
German-American Bund. They expect 
many prosecutions. Incidentally, Head G- 
man Hoover is out to regain direction of all 
anti-spy investigations, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Murphy, fed up with tattle-talers seek- 
ing Hoover’s ouster, is backing him to the 
limit. 


Trivia 

Tom Dewey tells newspaper friends 
Chief Justice Hughes is the public figure he 
most admires . . . Garner boosters have al- 
ready picked a tentative slogan: “Bring 
business back with Cactus Jack” . . . As- 
sociate Justice Hugo Black has given up 


chewing on unlighted cigars and now 
smokes cigarettes—in a holder . . . The sole 
resident of the White House for several 
days last fortnight was Diana, Hopkins, the 
Secretary of Commerce’s 6-year-old daugh- 
ter, whom Mrs. Roosevelt has more or less 
mothered since Mrs. Hopkins’ death; Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt and Hopkins 
were all out of town. 





Duce in Danger 


Italien police, already jittery because of 
the February attempt on Mussolini’s life, 
are multiplying their precautions as a re- 
sult of Albania’s seizure. The Albanians, 
addicted as they are to blood feuds and 
oaths of vengeance, are certain to cook up 
assassination plots. As one _ safeguard, 
Bocchini, Italian police head, Starace, and 
Ciano are trying to induce Mussolini to 
switch his residence from the Villa Tor- 
lonia to the more isolated and easily 
guarded Villa Doria Pamphili. The Duce 
doesn’t like the idea but may give in to 
pressure. 


Forecast on Franco 


A Washington diplomat in a position to 
“know” about Franco’s plans in Spain 
makes this prediction for the future: The 
purge will go on for from four to eight 
months more—until virtually all Loyalist 
leaders are eliminated by flight, execution, 
or imprisonment. Then Prince Juan, Alfon- 
so XIII’s favorite son and the pretender, 
will ascend the throne and proclaim a 
policy of appeasement and amnesty. Other 
authorities on the subject say the predic- 
tion “sounds reasonable.” 





Peruvian Plebiscite 


Watch for a move by President Oscar 
Benavides to eliminate the right of secret 
ballot from the Peruvian Constitution be- 
fore the general elections in October in or- 
der to insure the choice of a hand-picked 
successor. He will probably lump abroga- 
tion of the secret ballot with some widely 
desired reforms and submit them in a 
plebiscite of the strictly “yes” or “no” 
variety employed by Hitler, thus forcing 
Peruvians to vote away their right of secret 
ballot if they want the reforms. Without 
secret polling, of course, few will dare vote 
against the regime. 


Burma Road Troubles 


Discount the stories about large-scale 
arms shipments to Chiang Kai-shek over 
the new Burma highway. The fact is that 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Nationalist China remains hard pressed 
for supplies because many stretches of the 
road are still in primitive shape. Thus far, 
relatively few cars and trucks are passing 
over it; there’s constant danger from 
crumbling edges in mountainous stretches; 
and some grades are so steep that fully 
loaded trucks don’t stand a chance. These 
conditions, however, won’t be permanent. 
Highway improvement work is_ being 
rushed; weak bridges are being strength- 
ened; and badly needed American trucks, 
which have been rusting for months on 
Indo-China wharves, are finally being 
moved up for use on the new road. 


‘Protector’ von Neurath 


Here’s the story behind Reich Minister 
von Neurath’s abrupt return to Berlin just 
after he arrived in Prague to take over his 


job as “Protector” of Bohemia-Moravia: ° 


He was no sooner on the job than he 
learned that German Army commanders 
were reluctant to return civil posts to 
Czechs and that Nazi anti-Semitic “ex- 
perts” from Vienna were planning a wide- 
spread pogrom. In a huff, von Neurath 
called a halt to the anti-Semitic prepara- 
tions, reprimanded the army officers, and 
hiked off to Berlin with the word that he 
wouldn’t take over his job until the Czechs 
were given at least nominal control over 
some of their internal affairs. Incidentally, 
Czech papers weren’t allowed even to men- 
tion his departure. 


Foreign Notes 


A hidden Irish Republican Army radio 
station somewhere around London is be- 
deviling Scotland Yard with nightly broad- 
casts inciting to rebellion . . . Switzerland 
is building a complete airplane factory 
inside Biirgenstock Mountain; said to be 
air-raid-proof. Franco’s government is ar- 
ranging to offer special summer tours of 
Spain’s battlefields for fees of $45 to $75 
. . . Watch for headlines on a sensational 
espionage exposé in Switzerland involving 
a plot to annex the nation to Germany; 
several well-known Swiss have been quiet- 
ly questioned . . . Though firecrackers orig- 
inated in China, they are now being 
banned by Shanghai authorities because 
fireworks displays have been used to mask 
terrorist murder attempts. 





‘Plastic Cars’ 


Though there won’t be any radical 
changes in anything like the near future, 
developments in Detroit are bearing out 
earlier reports here that plastics will 
eventually play a tremendously important 
part in auto manufacture. One of the 
biggest auto makers is quietly doing elabo- 
rate experimenting with plastic substances 
with a possible view to using them in such 
structurally unimportant parts as hood 
covers, doors, and trunk-compartment lids. 


Whether or when it'll be found feasible to 
make entire bodies from plastics, as is 
being tried in Germany, isn’t known. 


New Products 


Glasses rinsed in water to which a new 
“clarifier” (produced by Riddeford Bros., 
Chicago) has been added will dry clear and 
sparkling without wiping; only one ounce 
of the chemical is needed for five gallons 
of rinsing water . . . Quick freezing is 
now being tried out in tropical countries, 
with the result that Americans may soon 
be able to serve such tropical delicacies 
as mangoes and papayas ... A simple 
gadget to keep wooden beds from get- 
ting wobbly has been invented and is 
being distributed by a New York furniture 
merchant; it’s just a notched piece of iron 
to be fitted between the bed rail and head 
and foot boards .. . A newly patented 
method of applying slate shingles brings 
the cost of slate roofs down near the price 
range of wood and asphalt shingling. 


Basle Bank’s End 


New York bankers and Federal Reserve 
officials are betting that the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements at Basle won’t ex- 
ist much longer. Established with much 
fanfare in 1930, it was to be the central 
bankers’ bank. But now Germany, by ac- 
quiring Austria’s and Czecho-Slovakia’s 
shares in the bank, has gained such domi- 
nance over the organization that the cen- 
tral banks of other countries are scared 
away. Even now the bank’s funds are be- 
ing rapidly depleted because war-scared 
central banks have decided to withdraw 
their deposits and send them to New York. 


Hoarding Increase 


Hoarding, immediate cause of the 1933 
banking crisis, is once more becoming prev- 
alent. Good proof is the little-known fact 
that the number of $10,000 bills, obviously 
not used in normal trade, has increased 
from 2,738 to 4,168 in one year. But this 
time the hoarding doesn’t endanger the 
banking structure in the slightest because 
banks have far more funds than they can 
use. In fact, some of the bigger banks, anx- 
ious to cut their FDIC insurance, have ac- 
tually induced large clients to withdraw 
deposits and keep them in cash in strong 
boxes. Another supposed reason for the 
increase in the bills: jittery foreigners’ ten- 
dency to convert their holdings into U.S. 
cash to be stored both here and abroad. 


New Auto Lights 


Watch for announcement before long of 
the revolutionary one-piece, non-glare auto 
headlamps foreshadowed here a year ago. 
The lamp, developed by General Electric 
and now being tested jointly by G.E. and 
leading auto makers, consists simply of a 
lens and concave glass reflector, with the 
filaments in the narrow vacuum between 


the two. It will be attached directly to the 
car fender. One of the lamp’s most impor- 
tant features is that the filaments are posj- 
tioned with such precision and permanence 
as to eliminate the possibility of headlight 
glare. Word from Detroit indicates that 
the lamps may be used on many 194] 
models. 





Modest Olympics 


Os reason you've read so little about 
the 1940 Olympics is that Finland is de- 
liberately seeking not to promote them as 
a “bigger than ever” affair. Helsinki (Hel- 
singfors) , city of 310,000, hasn’t room to 
attempt any such show as Berlin’s in 1936. 
Officials are straining to find ways for 
accommodating even 100,000 visitors 
(200,000 tickets have already been applied 
for) and plan to admit only those Finns 
who have no connection with sports. They 
hope to substitute thoroughness and _ hos- 
pitality for size; are even giving special 
courses in English, German, and Swedish 
to taxi drivers, store clerks, railway work- 
ers, and policemen. 


Entertainment Lines 


The French radio station in Luxem- 
bourg, whose sponsored programs in Eng- 
lish have been giving the British Broad- 
casting Co. stiff listener competition, is 
now offering a Sunday evening broadcast 
of the London Philharmonic Orchestra led 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, England’s No. 1 
conductor, and sponsored by his own 
company, the makers of Beechams Pills 
... With Spain’s civil war over, American 
film companies are redoubling efforts to 
dominate the South American market 
before Spanish productions, with their 
natural appeal to Latin Americans, get 
under way again . . . Of the many schemes 
for N.Y. World’s Fair shows, one likely to 
come through is a Surrealist fun house to 
be staged by Salvador Dali, eccentric 
Spanish painter, and reputedly backed by 
a noted radio-screen comedienne. 


Missing Persons 


Eugene O’Brien, famous idol of the 
silent screen, still lives in Hollywood in a 
five-room bungalow on a hilltop; has a 
comfortable income from annuities; travels 
widely; has never married . . . José Maria 
Gil Robles, former Spanish War Minister 
(1935) and leader of the Catholic Action 
party, is still in Lisbon, Portugal, where 
he fled at the beginning of the Spanish 
civil war; was received coldly during a 
recent visit to Nationalist Spain . . . Ruth 
Law, early aviatrix and onetime holder of 
women’s altitude and distance records, 
now lives with her husband, Charles Oliver, 
also a former flyer, in a pretentious Bever- 
ly Hills home; has made a fortune in 
Southern California real estate; takes little 
interest in aviation. 
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HOW CAN DODGE TRUCKS BE 


PRICED ic LOWEST 





WHEN NO OTHER TRUCK HAS ALL THESE FEATURES ) 
OF DEPENDABILITY, ECONOMY AND LONG LIFE? 








HIS year your money buys more in 

Dodge trucks because they’re built 
in a giant new truck plant, especially 
engineered for better truck manu- 
facture. It’s the largest, most modern 
single-unit exclusive truck plant in 
the world. And it’s equipped to give 
you latest new developments —like 
completely Bonderized (rust-proofed) 
cabs, bodies and fenders— which you 
can’t get in other trucks at any price. 





This new Dodge has the widest body and the 
widest cab of any of the lowest-priced pickups. 
Long springs and 4 double-acting shock absorb- 
ers for easy riding. Smart new streamlined 
styling, famous Dodge economy engine. 


Complete Line— %-ton to 





lt 


CABS 


Dodge gives you new dependability 
in vital units, too! The super-tough 
Amola Steel in Dodge axle shafts 
and springs, for example, was de- 
veloped expressly to meet new and 
more severe requirements. No other 
steel is like it—no ordinary alloy steel 
can match Amola’s amazing combi- 
nation of hardness and toughness 
—it’s your assurance of dependability 
and important savings on repairs. 


& #4 


ON DEPENDABLE DODGE TRUCKS 
ph So PUN: 


Priced with the lowest, but what a differ- 
ence in the way it’s built! A big, husky truck, 
with Dodge’s exclusive X-braced chassis frame 
to minimize weaving and prolong body life. The 
safety-steel cab is luxuriously comfortable. 


3-ton—See Your Dodge Dealer for Easy Budget Terms 


Luxurious Comfort for the Driver 
Dodge Truck seats provide real “easy- 
chair” comfort. Wider windshields and 
windows give maximum vision. Ventila- 
tion through both cowl and windshield 
is another Dodge driver-comfort feature! 
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And Dodge powers each truck 
model with a truck engine expressly 
designed to match the load capacity of 
the unit —to cut your gas and oil costs 
to the minimum that is possible with 
good performance. 

Go to your Dodge Dealer, and see for 
yourself how many extra money -sav- 
ing advantages like these you get in 
1939 Dodge trucks, at prices that are 
right down with the lowest. 
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and dealers are at your service. 
International sizes, *4-ton up. 





IEW miracle of beauty has 

. risen from the waters of San 
Francisco Bay. Where the reefs of 
Yerba Buena Shoals lurked under 
the whitecaps only a few months 
ago now lies the largest island 
ever built by man—a glamorous 


_ Treasure Island where today the — 


tion is guest of the West. 

International Harvester salutes 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition! In our illustration an 
International Six-Wheel Truck 
of the Bureau of Horticulture 


__ brings up one of the thousands of 








trees that decorate the frosting 
on the cake that is now being 
served up to millions of visitors 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A glimpse of Paradise, a sum- 
mer’s holiday. And... back home 
...may there be a Treasure Island of 


| your own—your individual business 


in the sea of modern opportunity! 
If hauling is a part of it, remem- 
ber that tens of thousands of keen 
businessmen have solved that part 
with International Trucks. It’s a 
sure formula. They'r re eng 
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International 


U.S. neutrality policy in the making: Senators Borah, Pittman, Johnson, and Harrison heard Stimson defend .. . 


Bewildered Congress Groping 
for Sound Neutrality Policy 


Popular Sentiment Veering 
to Strict Cash-and-Carry Plan, 


Curb on Discretion Power 


The Roman shrapnel that last week 
splintered the lofty crags of Albania’s 
Adriatic seacoast (see page 19) did not 
soothe Americans long since shell-shocked 
by Europe’s crisis-a-week bombardment. 
The New York Stock Exchange recorded 
new 1939 lows as Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull denounced Italy’s “forcible and 
violent invasion” as “an additional threat 
to the peace of the world.” In Warm 
Springs, Ga., a White House spokesman* 
warned that this country’s safety and 
economic well-being were made less secure 
with each new act of aggression, and pul- 
pits everywhere reverberated with Easter 
imprecations on the dictators. 

That all spoke for the American ma- 
jority was indicated by a Gallup poll 
showing 66 per cent in favor of selling 
arms to Britain and France during war- 
time, as compared with 55 per cent a 
month ago. 


Zero Hour 


_ But for a Congress charged with keep- 
ing America out of the war Washington 
feared might come anytime, Mussolini had 





*The President’s off-the-record pseudonym. 


only made a perplexing problem more 
complex. With the cash-and-carry clause 
of the Neutrality Act due to expire May 
1, Senate and House were trying to evolve 
a completely foolproof neutrality plan. 
Isolationists, committed to Senator Nye’s 
theory that trading with belligerents in- 
evitably leads to joining them, shouted for 
an airtight embargo. Others, carried away 
by their personal dislike for the dictators 
or won over to the Roosevelt thesis that 
collectivism might prevent a war, urged 
legislation which would permit the United 
States to sell to the democracies only. 

The great majority of Congressmen, 
their minds not yet made up, were try- 
ing to separate emotion from common 
sense. And the majority were impressed 
by Sen. Robert Reynolds’ reminder that, 
insofar as last week’s aggression was con- 
cerned, Albania had been in hock to Italy 
for two decades and had been virtually 
promised to Rome by France and Eng- 
land as part of the bait that lured Italy 
from the Triple Entente in 1915. 

What most confused senators and repre- 
sentatives was that they were faced, not 
with a condition, but with a kaleidoscopic 
world of daily changing conditions. When 
the Neutrality Act was passed in 1935, 
the United States still regarded its mount- 
ing farm surpluses and millions of indus- 
trial unemployed as passing problems. 

Today Congressmen know that each 
new European crisis shrinks the market 





International 


. . - Baruch oppose ‘sanctions’ 


for American movies, American sewing 
machines, and what not. Many of them 
doubt that calling the Germans and 
Italians names is the best way to recap- 
ture those lost markets. Some candid leg- 
islators were asking themselves whether, 
if it came to that, the setting of the Brit- 
ish sun would be a world calamity. They 
saw no proof that a triumphant Reich, in 
its ultimate form and minus Hitler, would 
not buy as much cotton and wheat as the 
Reich of 1871 that had just swallowed 
Alsace and Lorraine. 


Alternatives 

Out of a cook’s melange of cure-alls 
(there were six measures before the Sen- 
ate and eight before the House), realists 
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boiled the question down to five alter- 
natives: (1) trade with everyone on a 
cash-and-carry basis; (2) widen the Presi- 
dent’s powers to permit him to choose 
which side to trade with; (3) trade with 
no one on any basis; (4) repeal existing 
legislation and rely on international law; 
(5) do nothing and let the cash-and-carry 
clause lapse May 1. 

The first alternative would eliminate 
the danger of becoming involved through 
submarine attacks on United States ves- 
sels (so would alternatives 2 and 8), 
without depriving Americans of war busi- 
ness. The rabid isolationists insist that 
this plan would favor Britain and France, 
since they would control the high seas; 
and that Americans would extend credit 
when the customers’ cash ran out (though 
the Johnson Act expressly forbids this in 
the case of nations in default) and thus 
ultimately involve this country. 

Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho and 
former President Hoover speak for a con- 
siderable bloc when they say that the sec- 
ond alternative, apart from putting Amer- 
icans in a position of judging right and 
wrong, would in itself constitute an act of 
war against the aggressors, and thus in- 
vite retaliation. 

Congressmen fear that the third alter- 
native would completely disrupt American 
economy by allowing other- neutrals, par- 
ticularly South America, to capture what 
is left of the United States export market 
and hold it. Those who take this view 
point to President Jefferson’s disastrous 
attempt to erect a Chinese wall about 
America during the Napoleonic Wars. 


Clamorings 

Pressure is being applied by the State 
Department, which this week warned that 
the dictators were deliberately trying to 
disrupt American economy. The Warm 
Springs “White House spokesman” ex- 
panded this thesis with the proposition 
that, if United States manufactures and 
foodstuffs hoped to compete against the 
forced labor and barter system applied by 
the dictators, not only on those countries 
they conquer but on those that fear them, 
there were but two courses open to the 
American people: reduce the standard of 
living, or subsidize trade out of higher in- 
come taxes. 

Fifty thousand Albanians in America, 
following the example of their Czech and 
Slovak compatriots, added a manifesto to 
the formal plaint of the Albanian minister 
in Washington, Faik Konitza. A medley of 
platform speakers added their voices to 
the din, and a procession of witnesses de- 
scended upon the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Henry L. Stimson, 
Hoover’s Secretary of State, told the legis- 
lators that only by empowering the Presi- 
dent to use economic sanctions against the 
dictators could this country hope to avert 
war, and Bernard M. Baruch punctured 
the Stimson-Roosevelt thesis by remind- 


ing the senators that sanctions were in 
reality weapons of warfare (see Perspec- 
tive) . 


Significance 


The state of uncertainty in Congress 
may be gauged by the fact that only 33 
senators were prepared at the end of last 
week to give a categorical answer to the 
question: “Do you favor broadening the 
President’s discretionary powers under the 
Neutrality Act?” Twenty-two—10 Repub- 
licans, 9 Democrats, 2 Farmer-Laborites, 
and one Progressive—were certain they 
did not. Eleven—10 Democrats and 1 Re- 
publican—were equally certain they did. 
The rest either equivocated or admitted 
frankly they had not made up their minds. 

The same lack of direction exists in the 
House, where Minority Leader Joseph 
Martin, who has been able to marshal a 
solid Republican bloc on every other con- 
troversial subject, confessed there was no 
common party meeting ground on neu- 
trality. 

That there are so many eddies and yet 
no distinct drift is explained by a hundred 
factors. Some Congressmen wonder if the 
British will “stay put” on their stop-Hit- 
ler program; these skeptics remember that 
Mr. Chamberlain ran out on Mr. Roose- 
velt at Munich, and they believe he is 
quite capable of doing it again. 

Others are beginning to assert the con- 
viction that America’s course ought to be 
dictated solely by self-interest; these are 
asking whether Germany, Italy, and 
Japan would not be as good customers as 
the democracies, once they dropped their 
barter systems—whether in any case we 
can afford to alienate them by economic 
sanctions. Nevertheless, public sentiment 
will guide the Congressmen who have not 
yet made up their minds—and public 
sentiment appears to favor something like 
the Pittman plan: limit the President’s 
discretionary powers even further, sell to 
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International 


The army wants Minute Men 


all who can pay cash and carry the stuf 
away in their own bottoms. 

And since such a procedure would bene. 
fit France and Britain in the long run, 
without specifically singling the dictators 
out for discriminatory treatment, it stands 
a good chance of being passed. There is no 
chance for granting the executive more 
discretionary powers, very little for out. 
right repeal of the present act. The one 
other likely eventuality is that hearings 
will last so long nothing will have been 
done by May 1, and the cash-and-carry 
clause will automatically expire. 

Events abroad could change the picture 
overnight, for observers have noted with 
some alarm that war hysteria is not very 
far under the surface these days. 





Defense Fever 


The 22nd anniversary of America’s en- 
trance into the “war to end war” found the 
country feverishly preparing against an- 
other last week. Goaded by new European 
crises (see page 19) , government, industry, 
and private citizens rolled up their sleeves 
to perfect national defense. 

In New York, Assistant Secretary of 
War Louis A. Johnson told 1,200 Army, 
Navy, and businessmen that industry is 
now “substantially mobilized” behind the 
rearmament program. Within six months, 
he declared, all but 55 of 7,000 items 
needed to put the nation on a war footing 
could be rushed into mass manufacture. 
Stocks of war materials which the United 
States has to import—such as tungsten, 
manganese, tin, and rubber—are already 
being accumulated. He added President 
Roosevelt’s personal thanks to business for 
its “leading and vital role.” 

While the Assistant Secretary of War 
congratulated industry on his behalf, the 
President pored over reports from abroad 
at Warm Springs, Ga., ate ham and baked 
beans with Marines, and reviewed a special 
drill and guard mount. Three days before 
he had signed the $358,000,000 Air Corps 
Expansion Bill, making possible a 6,000- 
plane force (Newsweek, Mar. 20), 3,000 
of them to be ready by 1941. 

All over the country, troops and veter- 
ans—22,000 in New York, 10,000 in Wash- 
ington—marched in observance of Army 
Day. For the first time, the radio networks 
carried staccato appeals for recruits. Last 
year’s drive for a corps of 75,000 “minute 
men,” composed of ex-soldiers under 36 
years of age for instant service in case of 
war, was revived. Maj. Gen. William Has- 
kell, commander of the New York National 
Guard, asked that the country’s “initial 
protective force” be brought up to 95 per 
cent efficiency. He said his own command 
was still 25 per cent deficient in equipment, 
but only 10 per cent deficient in man pow- 
er—and ready to push off for any point 
on three days’ notice. 

Waiting for Congress to pass the $755,- 
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... Michigan’s Smelt Queen... 


000,000 Naval Bill, the Navy launched the 
Wasp, first of two new aircraft carriers. 
It also continued its shifts of command, 
the latest including the Fleet Submarine 
Force, the Panama Canal Station, and the 
mine-craft units of the Battle Force. The 
Navy’s biggest show of the year will come 
later this month when 97 of its vessels— 
the largest concentration ever seen in 
Atlantic waters—will visit the New York 
World’s Fair on the heels of joint air war 
games with the Army to take place next 
week off the coast of New York and the 
New England States. 


~~ 





America’s Royalty 


As crowns jiggled perilously in Europe 
this month, Americans bestowed a few dia- 
dems of their own. At Columbia, Tenn., 
three pretty girls crowned a stolid mule as 
“King” of the state’s annual Mule Day. 
In Washington, D.C., 16-year-old Gene- 
vieve Garner, granddaughter of the Vice 
President, had her hair waved for the 
role of Queen of the Shenandoah Valley 
Apple Blossom Festival, held at Winches- 


»» . Bermuda’s Lily Queen... 


ter, Va. At a special dinner in the Capitol, 
Sen. Prentiss Brown of Michigan saluted 
Barbara Banks, Queen of the Smelts, in 
honor of the state’s foremost fish dish. 
Along the Potomac, Cherry Blossom Queen 
Peggy Townsend posed for her picture, cel- 
ebrating the spring blooming of the Jap- 
anese cherry trees. In New York, Jane 
Mohan, official 1939 Lily Queen of Ber- 
muda, presented a pot of lilies to the city. 





WEather 6-1212 


The modern telephone is the handyman 
of big business. By picking up a receiver, 
executives may talk to virtually any coun- 
try on earth, to ships at sea, to planes in 
the air. They may even call a “wire con- 
ference” and argue with a half-dozen cities 
at once. 

Until last week, however, the only 
popular feature offered the ordinary sub- 
scriber was that of telling time. Now the 
New York Telephone Co. has a “weather 
service,” fruit of an idea planted six years 
ago by a Brooklyn columnist. 

New Yorkers who call WEather 6-1212 
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. .. Shenandoah Blossom Queen 





get an impersonal report on conditions and 
expected temperatures covering the cur- 
rent day and the morrow. The bulletins, 
garnered four or more times a day from 
the United States Weather Bureau, are 
recorded on a steel tape and repeated con- 
tinuously 24 hours a day. On the first day, 
just before an unseasonally cold Easter, 
the new service was swamped with 38,000 
calls—mostly from women who wanted to 
know what would happen to their new 
bonnets if they joined the parade. 





Old Anchor 


One of the World War’s strangest pris- 
oners—a storm-battered carrier pigeon 
cock—fell on the deck of an American de- 
stroyer in the North Sea in the summer 
of 1918. The amazed gobs who picked it 
up found an aluminum band on its leg: 
“AF-1810070-Anchor. They assumed that 
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the “deserter” was a German Army bird, 
blown to sea. 

Nicknamed Old Anchor for his leg tag, 
the pigeon came back to America in 1919, 
after doing stellar work for the United 
States Signal Corps Pigeon Service. He 
was sent to Fort Alfred Vail (now Fort 
Monmouth), N. J., and used for breeding 
purposes. 

Last week, at the ripe old age of 21,* 
the ancient veteran cooed his last. He was 
buried in a special casket at Fort Mon- 
mouth, with military honors. But though 
as yet no official marker denotes the last 
nesting place of his tough frame, Old An- 
chor has a more lasting monument: nearly 
half the birds in the Army Pigeon Service 
are reported to be his offspring. 





Big Pay, Big Taxes 


Last week, less than a month after the 
majority of wage earners had to dig into 
their jeans to pay their Federal income 
taxes, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made public the salaries of some 
50,000 executives and other professional 
workers who earned more than $15,000 in 
1937. As a result, newspaper readers got 
their yearly insight into how the other half 
lives, and why. The twenty fattest salaries 
were reported by: 

Louis B. Mayer, Loew’s, Inc., and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer executive, $1,296,503; J. 
Robert Rubin, Loew’s, Inc., and M-G-M, 
$754,254; N. M. Schenck, Loew’s, Inc., 
$541,602; William R. Hearst, newspaper 
publisher, $500,000; Fredric March, actor, 
$484,687; Greta Garbo, actress, $472,499; 
Maj. Edward Bowes, entertainment execu- 
tive, $427,817; Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of International Business Machines 
Corp., $419,398; Eugene G. Grace, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Steel Corp., $394,586; 
David Bernstein, Loew’s, Inc., $382,816; 
George W. Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Co., $380,976; Marlene Dietrich, 
actress, $370,000; A. M. Loew, Loew’s, 
Inc., $356,074; Claudette Colbert, actress, 
$355,555; Joan Crawford, actress, $351,538; 
Spyros P. Skouras, theater executive, 
$346,054; F. B. Davis, Jr., president of 
U.S. Rubber Products, Inc., $322,999; 
Carole Lombard, actress, $314,000; William 
Powell, actor, $289,443; and Clark Gable, 
actor, $289,000. Biggest family parlay: the 
Lombard-Gable newlyweds at $603,000. 

Naturally, the figures do not represent 
net earnings, since Federal income taxes 
were levied on all of them, additional state 
imposts on most (Newsweek, Mar. 20). 
Mayer, for example, handed an estimated 
$766,528 back to Uncle Sam and around 
$185,425 to California, leaving a balance 
of some $344,550. And Gable paid a Fed- 
eral tax of about $125,000 and a state levy 


of approximately $30,000, leaving him © 


$134,000. 





*The average pigeon’s life span is fifteen years. 


Tom’s Trouble 


Indictment of Kansas City Boss 
New Roosevelt Slap at Machines 


The most violent political thunderclap 
of recent years in the Midwest broke last 
week about the bald head of T. J. (Tom) 
Pendergast, Democratic boss of Missouri 
for the last quarter century. The 66-year- 
old Kansas City Irishman was indicted by 
the grand jury on charges of evading in- 
come tax on $315,000 allegedly paid him 
for approving a 1933 $10,000,000 insurance 
compromise. Named in the same indict- 
ment was his crony, R. Emmet O’Malley, 
former State Superintendent of Insurance, 
accused of evading tax on an alleged 
$62,500. 


Rise and Fall 


Pendergast began his training in politics 
45 years ago as a tough, two-fisted bar- 
tender in his brother Jim’s Kansas City sa- 
loon. When Jim died in 1911, Tom jumped 
into the driver’s seat and began to broaden 











...and Greta Garbo was paid $472,499 in 1937 
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the Pendergast sphere of influence beyond 
Jackson County. By 1916 he was strong 
enough to nominate and elect his man for 
governor. From 1930 to 1936, he enjoyed 
unprecedented power in his home state, 
with only one setback—the nomination of 
Sen. Bennett Clark in 1932. 

But in 1936 Pendergast underwent a 
series of abdominal operations and the fol- 
lowing year his machine ran into stormy 
weather. Indictments were brought by Fed- 
eral authorities for voting frauds and the 
conviction casualties were heavy, with 78 
jail and penitentiary sentences and $60,000 
in fines. Soon Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, elected 
under the Pendergast aegis, gave hint of 
trouble. Stark began by firing O’Malley and 
scores of other Pendergast “boys.” “T. J,” 
turned on the heat against Judge James 
Douglas’ election to the Supreme Court, to 
which Stark had appointed him. Douglas 
won, hands down. Then more Pendergast 
henchmen went to jail on election fraud 
charges. Vice raids began to disrupt the 
well-organized rackets; Stark issued a 
scathing denunciation of “T.J.’s” Kansas 
City strongholds and ordered Attorney 
General Roy McKittrick to “clean it up” 
(Newsweek, Jan. 9 and 30). 

Last week, while McKittrick stalled, the 
bomb concocted by Federal agents and 
United States Attorney Maurice Milligan 
exploded under Pendergast’s well-padded 
seat. But the fuse, lighted by the Governor, 
went back to 1935. At that time the Mis- 
souri insurance companies had raised their 
rates 16 2/3 per cent in spite of a legal rul- 
ing to the contrary. The collected money 
was impounded until the state should de- 
cide. whether the amount—$10,000,000— 
would be returned to the policyholders or 
the companies. O’Malley, acting as referee, 
awarded 20 per cent of the premiums to the 
holders and the rest to the companies. 

The “scandal” simmered until the next 
year, when Stark heard a drunken politician 
babble of a “fix.” He repeatedly asked Fed- 
eral agents to investigate the rumor, but 
local politicians delayed their work. Finally, 
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Wide World 


‘Boss’ Pendergast fell into a Federal trap... 


in 1937, Stark went directly to President 
Roosevelt. In 1938 he had another confer- 
ence with the President and Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau. Pendergast 
men were running up and down Washing- 
ton trying to halt the probe, but to no 
avail. The evidence, gathered from all over 
the Midwest, was in. A fortnight ago, 
United States Attorney General Frank 
Murphy flew to Kansas City. A few days 
later the grand jury handed down a true 
bill charging Pendergast and O’Malley with 
receiving the lion’s share of a $470,000 
“mystery fund” raised by the insurance 
companies. 

Pendergast, free on $10,000 bail, mani- 
fested no concern over the impending trial. 
“They crucified Christ on Good Friday, 
didn’t they?” he asked. Sen. Harry Tru- 
man, Pendergast’s hand-picked representa- 
tive in Washington, seemed more worried. 
“I never desert a sinking ship,” he told 
Newsweek. “He was my friend when 
I needed him, and I will be his.” 
Significance 

The President’s refusal to head off the 
investigation of Pendergast—a good friend 
of Jim Farley’s—means that the Adminis- 
tration is snubbing powerful local machines 
that once were vital to its political future. 

It also means that Governor Stark’s bill 
to restore state control of the Kansas City 
police, now awaiting public hearings, prob- 
ably will be pushed through the legislature. 
(Stark has charged that gamblers are col- 
lecting a $175,000 “slush fund” to fight it.) 
If the bill passes, Kansas City undoubtedly 
will be due for the first real housecleaning 
in its history. 

But the indictment does not mark the 





end of Pendergast’s power. Even if con- 
victed, “Tom” cannot be sentenced to more 
than five years. And although Stark ad- 
mittedly holds the whip hand in Missouri 
for the time being, the “boys” can still de- 
liver for Pendergast—as witnessed at the 
city elections a year ago and again last 
November. 

Parenthetically, Stark is looked upon as 
seasoned Democratic timber for 1940—to- 
gether with “Missouri’ss Tom Dewey,” 
Maurice Milligan. 





Wide World 


... set by Maurice Milligan 


Farm Strategy 


Lucas’ Unified Plan to Mount 
$400,000,000 Above the Budget 


When the Senate last week voted to let 
planters, by paying 5 cents a pound, re- 
deem 3,000,000 of the 11,300,000 bales of 
cotton hocked to the government (NEws- 
wEEK, Apr. 10), a freshman Democrat 
from Illinois rose to ask why Southerners 
should get any more water from the 
Federal priming pump than wheat, dairy, 
and other farmers equally burdened by 
surpluses. 

The Illinois freshman was Sen. Scott 
Lucas, and the immediate success of his 
strategy would have flattered a Senate 
veteran. Mindful of the beating the big- 
city bloc in the House had helped ad- 
minister to the $250,000,000 Farm Parity 
Bill (Newsweek, Apr. 3), Southerners 
and Midwesterners flocked to the Lucas 
standard. Result: a unified farm program 
estimated to cost from $322,000,000 to 
$418,000,000 more than President Roose- 
velt’s budget allowed for. 

The program was worked out in the 
rough last week at sessions attended by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Senators 
Lucas, La Follette of Wisconsin, Clark of 
Missouri, Bankhead of Alabama, Byrnes 
of South Carolina, and Russell of Georgia, 
Representative Hope of Kansas, and Ed- 
ward O’Neal of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. As it goes into the polish- 
ing stages this week, the plan provides: 
export subsidies of $60,000,000 for cotton, 
$30,000,000 for wheat, $15,000,000 for lard 
and pork products, $2,000,000 for pecans; 
domestic subsidies of $60,000,000 for dairy 
products, $20,000,000 for meats, $45,000,- 
000 for fruits and vegetables, $7,000,000 
for poultry and eggs; and $175,000,000 
for parity payments. On Saturday the 
cotton group, augmented by eight South- 
ern recruits, moved to add an item of 
$96,000,000 for subsidies to cotton grow- 
ers not bound by loan agreements. 

Every penny of it would be over and 
above the $910,528,051 agriculture budget 
sent up by the White House, but an item 
of $92,000,000 anticipated custom receipts 
for 1940, already earmarked for cotton 
subsidies, would reduce the overage by 
that amount. The plan was to tack the 
extra $322,000,000 (or $418,000,000) onto 
the $910,528,051 Supply Bill and send the 
finished product back to the House in the 
hope that enough Southern and Midwest- 
ern representatives could be mustered to 
reverse the lower chamber’s position of a 
fortnight ago on extra-budgetary farm 
benefits. 

As Lucas, a lawyer by trade but the 
absentee owner of considerable farm prop- 
erties near Havana, Ill., plugged away 
Midwestern resentment over what many 
feel is an Administration tendency to cod- 
dle cotton found another voice. Rep. 
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mayoralty candidate. And the elephant had 
another chance to trumpet when Michigan 
Republicans swept every contest. 
There was, however, one discouraging 
aspect of the Republican situation. This 
was not in the Middle West, but in New 
York, where District Attorney Thomas f, 
Dewey, whom most Republicans favor as 
a standard bearer, found himself in a cross 
fire between the Old Guard leadership and 
the liberal wing led by Kenneth F. Simp. 
son, national committeeman and New 
York County chairman. The liberal faction 
accuses Herbert Hoover, with Dewey’, 
tacit approval, of maneuvering to deprive 


lectivism, and (3) it leaves the American 
taxpayer with a substantial differential 
between parity prices and what dumped 
commodities will fetch (the wheat sold to 
the dictators, for example, fetched be- 
tween 3814 and 40 cents a bushel, where- 
as the government has lent an average of 


August Andresen of Minnesota, a Re- 
publican, assailed Mr. Roosevelt for ad- 
vising the South, in his speech at Auburn, 
Ala., a fortnight ago, to “get out of hock 
to the North.” 

“Before the New Deal,” Andresen told 
the House, “noisy milk trains from Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Iowacarried cream, 59 cents on it, and the Chicago price is 
milk, butter, and cheese to our friends in around 68 cents). 
the South and returned laden with cotton, - 
cotton goods, cottonseed oil and cakes, 
peanuts, tobacco, sugar, molasses, oranges, 
and oil. Now the noisy milk trains have 
been silenced. Possibly the final New Deal 
experiment is the President’s attempt to 








Spring Straws 


Chicago and Michigan Trends, 








unbalance the economy of a united na- 
tion.” 





Significance 

Congress is waking up to the fact that, 
whatever is done about crops harvested in 
1939 and after, the thing to do about 
surpluses is get rid of them—-sell them, 


dump them, anything to get something 


out of them before they rot in the sheds 
and before other nations become resigned 
to buying elsewhere. That this can be 
done is indicated by a report of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. showing 
it had sold Germany (through a United 


Plus Polls, Lift G.O.P. Hopes 


Ever since last November, when Re- 
publicans picked up 81 seats in the House 
and eight in the Senate, they have anx- 
iously waited for further indications that 
the pendulum of New Deal popularity with 
the rank and file of voters had started its 
backswing. Last week, elections in Chicago 
and Michigan convinced G.O.P. politicians 
the swing was on. 

The only question in the chief Chicago 
contest, between Mayor Edward J. Kelly, 
seeking reelection, and his Republican op- 
ponent, Dwight H. Green, a former Federal 





Harris & Ewing 


Farmers’ friends: standing, Senators La Follette, Bennett Clark, 
Lucas; seated, Bankhead, Russell, Byrnes 


States middleman) more than 150,000 
bushels of wheat since Mar. 23. Japan also 
has been a heavy wheat buyer (at Shang- 
hai). Germany has absorbed considerable 
American lard and dried fruits. 

But dumping (and that is what com- 
modity exporting amounts to nowadays) 
has three disadvantages: (1) it violates 
the Hull trade policy; (2) it runs counter, 
in the neutrality-foreign-policy field (see 
page 13), to both isolationism and col- 


District Attorney, was: how big a vote 
would the Kelly-Nash machine roll up? 
Democratic statisticians figured Kelly 
would win by 400,000. 

Clear skies brought out 1,478,637 voters, 
a record for a city election. Kelly won with 
822,469 to Green’s 638,068—a margin of 
only 184,401. With a small war chest and 
a crippled organization, Green had man- 
aged to triple his primary vote and win 
more ballots than any former Republican 


Simpson of his county chairmanship in the 
September primaries. Realizing that cop- 
tinuance of the rift would endanger Re- 
publican chances of capturing New York’s 
47 electoral votes in 1940, both factions are 
trying to force Dewey from his neutral 
position. 

On the other side of the fence, Demo- 
crats found plenty to worry about, both 
in a Gallup poll showing 51 per cent favor- 
ing a Republican President and in the 
more pressing problem of finding a winning 
candidate. An inkling that Harry Hopkins 
is still President Roosevelt’s favorite to 
succeed him came when the Secretary of 
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Commerce announced that he had ar- Af 
ranged to establish legal residence in M 
Grinnell, Iowa—ostensibly to provide a ‘ 

permanent home for his 6-year-old daugh- , 


ter but actually to anchor to a political 
home base. 





Significance 


Although the Michigan results must be 
viewed in the light of the fact that the 
state invariably swings back to the Re- 
publican column in off-year elections, the 
G.O.P. has cause to be heartened by its 
showing in Chicago. However, in order to 
capture the state next year Republicans 
would have to raise their downstate margin 
by at least 50,000. 

Chief sufferer in the Chicago balloting 
was the New Deal, as distinguished from 
the conservative wing of the Democratic 
party. Kelly having slipped, and Governor 
Horner being eager for political retire- 
ment, the opportunity to deliver Illinois 
delegates may pass to Sen. Scott Lucas, a 
middle-of-the-road Democrat who opposed 
the President’s Supreme Court and purge 
strategy, and who has now got himself a 
very live issue that will endear him to 
farmers (see page 17). 

Hopkins has not developed politically— 
partly because of poor health, partly be- 
cause, owing to lack of cooperation else- 
where in the Administration, he has been 
unable to translate any of his Des Moines 
“appeasement” speech into action. Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas is 
coming along fast enough to have drawn 
the fire of ultra-conservative columnists, 
and Farley is causing a lot of speculation. 
But Garner still is regarded as the man to 


beat. 
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The Duce’s seizure of mountainous Albania spread fears from the Adriatic to the Dardanelles 


Duce’s Threat to Sea Power 


Prods British Into Action 


Fear of New Moves 
After Conquest of Albania Also 
May Stiffen Soviet Stand 


The little Adriatic kingdom of Albania, 
which has been a ward of Italy for a 
dozen years, was shelled by the navy, 
bombed by the planes, and invaded by the 
army of its guardian last week. 

Mussolini had been negotiating for a 
month with King Zog I, trying to make 
him tighten their alliance as part recom- 
pense for the $19,000,000 Italy has sunk 
in Albania. During later stages of the nego- 


Newsphotos 


Forced to flee: King Zog... 


tiations fifteen Italian warships, 384 planes, 
and 40,000 to 50,000 troops massed at 
Brindisi across the Strait of Otranto from 
the Albanian shore. 

Italy then advised uneasy Yugoslavia, 
which carries Albania in its hip pocket 
geographically, that these preparations 
were nothing to worry about. And first on 
Apr. 4, then again next day, the Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires in London assured the 
British Government the Duce intended 
nothing drastic. 

With the scenery thus arranged accord- 
ing to the latest mode, the attack was 
started almost at once. On the morning of 
Apr. 5 the antiquated cannon at Zog’s pal- 


Authenticated 
... and Queen Geraldine 


ace in Tirana blazed a 101-gun salute for 
the birth of a son to the half-American 
Queen Geraldine. The next gunfire that 
echoed through the Albanian hills blasted 
away little Prince Skander’s* prospects of 
a throne. 

The morning sun of Apr. 7 glinted on 
steel turrets of cruisers and the wings of 
bombers. At four points on the coast— 
Santi Quaranta, Valona, Durazzo, and San 
Giovanni di Medua—landing parties put 
off from the ships. In the first wave were 
marines of the Legion of San Marco, named 
for the patron saint of the Venetians who 
once ruled this Dalmatian coast. Land 
forces with tanks and motorized units fol- 
lowed them. 

Irregular rifle fire crackled from houses 
on the four harbor fronts. Where the first 
parties could not get a foothold, navy 
guns came to their aid. Planes ceased drop- 
ping propoganda leaflets and trained their 
bombing sights. Shells and bombs started 
fires at San Giovanni and Valona, but no- 
where did resistance last long. Beyond the 
towns the invaders ran into hostile bands 
—mixed groups of Italian-trained regulars 
and mountain clansmen. Some of the lat- 
ter had only stones and knives, since Zog 
had been experimenting with internal dis- 
armament as a means of pacifying his 
fierce people. 

Nothing the Albanians could do caused 
as much trouble to the Italians as the 
roads, especially the bridges. The country 
has 2,000 bridges to 1,000 miles of road. 
Key ones were destroyed ahead of the 
advance, so that the first Italian troops did 
not reach Tirana until early next morning. 

Foreigners at the capital—including a 
dozen Americans—had spent an anxious 
night in their legations while looters 
prowled the streets. But Zog, Queen Ger- 
aldine, and their infant heir had gone long 
before the Italians arrived. First Queen 





*Named for Skanderbeg, fifteenth-century 
Albanian rebel against Turkish rule. As mourn- 
ing for him, black is still worn in the national 
costume. 





Albanian contrasts: ‘Life Guards,’ trained by Italy, and mountaineer warriors 


Geraldine, the 2-day-old baby, and the 
Queen’s Hungarian grandmother fled 
across the mountains to Greece in a lim- 
ousine fitted as an ambulance. Zog’s six 
sisters, including the Princesses Myzejen, 
Ruhie, and Maxhide, who visited the Unit- 
ed States last year, followed them. The 
corps of Amazons organized by the Prin- 
cesses passed up the chance for a baptism 
of fire. 

And Zog, after trying for a day to rally 
the country and get outside aid, joined the 
flight. He crossed into Greece with most 
of his government in sixteen cars and two 
trucks—taking, so the Italians said, the 
$160,000 that was all that was left in the 
national treasury. From the little border 
inn at Florina, where Zog joined his fam- 
ily, an aide gave reporters a final royal 
statement: “There are in Europe two mad- 
men who are destroying the world—Hitler 
and Mussolini. There are in Europe two 
damn fools who sleep—Chamberlain and 


Daladier.” 


Test Bores 

The indifference, however, began at 
home. When Zog, head of a powerful clan, 
changed his title from President to King 
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Authenticated 
The Amazon Corps, trained by King Zog’s sisters, and girls in native dress 











Wide World 


in 1928, his explanation was that Albani- 
ans would understand it better. If clans- 
men down from the hills were told that a 
new President had been elected, he said. 
they would ask where the old one was 
buried. 

This penchant for change by the blood- 
feud method had kept the King a virtual 
prisoner in his palace, and he had put 
down four revolts in ten years. That was 
the opening through which Mussolini 
really made his conquest. Long before the 
first warship crossed the Adriatic, the 
Duce’s agents had been busy among Zog’s 
enemies, boring from within. 

Once Italians were unsafe in the coun- 
try. Though they commanded the army, 
ran the hotel at Tirana, extracted the 
crude oil from the wells behind Valona, 
and were engaged in a sizable land rec- 
lamation project, they dared not venture 
alone into the hills, despite the fact that 
the people prided themselves on hospital- 
ity to other strangers. Last week that state 
of affairs seemed a long time in the past. 

The troops entering Tirana were met 
by students waving Italian flags. When 
Count Galeazzo Ciano arrived by plane 
an hour and a half later, old Zhaper Yapi, 
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a former regent of the country, and sev- 
eral other powerful clan leaders met the 
Italian Foreign Minister. Zef Sereggi, Min- 
ister to Rome, who was supposed to have 
been negotiating to save Zog, arrived by 
Ciano’s side as his friend. 

Italian papers published appeals— 
worded exactly alike—from many clan 
chiefs, asking King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy to take the crown of Albania. And 
refugees from the crags around Lake Scu- 
tari, which guard the passes inte Yugosla- 
via, reported that as soon as i — Italians 
landed, a local uprising against Zog had 
been started by Gjon Gjoni—the head man 
up there, who had refused to pay Zog taxes 
or let his people work on the roads. 

Consequently, once the Italian troops 
had overcome the first resistance in the 
coast towns and pushed on to Koritsa, 
commanding the highway to Greece, and 
along the rough trails to the Yugoslav 
frontier, nothing but the occasional crack 
of a rifle checked their progress. Back in 
these mountains the stone houses have 
rile loopholes instead of windows—and 
each is built discreetly out of range from 
the nearest neighbor—but this time the 
spirit behind the rifles seemed tame. The 
result of such a rapid occupation was that 
by Monday of this week officers of the 
Ministry of Propaganda had arrived from 
Rome to arrange for the Duce to announce 
to the world his plans for Fascism’s new- 
est conquest. 


Wedge 

The effect of Mussolini’s armed move 
against his small protégé across the Adria- 
tic was to strike again the already over- 
worked alarm bells all the way from the 
Thames to the Dardanelles. Even the Nazi- 
Fascist satellite Hungary was chagrined 
by the ill luck of Queen Geraldine, who 
was Countess Apponyi of Budapest be- 
fore her marriage to Zog on Apr. 27, 1938. 

Berlin alone cheered from the side lines. 
All week the Duce was in touch with Hit- 
ler, either directly by telephone or through 
intermediaries. One of these was his Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Alberto Pariani, and an- 
other the German Prince of Hesse, son-in- 
law of the Italian King, who brought mes- 
sages from Berlin to Rome. 

Rumors of German troop concentrations 
on the Netherlands border showed that 
the axis partners were working together 
to head off British-backed “encirclement.” 
But the Fiihrer gave more specific proof 
of his backing for the Duce. 

In the first place, just as the Albanian 
invasion shifted tension to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, two famous Nazis turned 
up in that region. Propaganda Minister 
Paul Joseph Goebbels arrived at Rhodes, 
one of the Italian islands off the Turkish 
coast, where Italian troops and ships are 
massing. Goebbels also made a side trip to 
Cairo, but the government there would 
not let him give interviews or make 
speeches. Meanwhile, Marshal Hermann 





Wide World 


Italian conscripts parade contempt for pacifists 


GGring finished his vacation in Italy and 
took off for Libya to visit Marshal Italo 
Balbo, who also was a famous second man 
like Géring until the Duce transplanted 
him to rule the desert colony. 

These visits rate as diplomatic publicity 
stunts. But on the Good Friday that Ital- 
ian troops entered Albania, a communiqué 
issued in Berlin gave the warning: “Ger- 
many will neither understand nor approve 
if the democratic Western powers, which 
have no interest there, choose to interfere 
with the legally irreproachable position 
and behavior of our axis partner.” 

And of the various German troop move- 
ments, the most relevant was the concen- 
tration along the Yugoslav northern fron- 
tier. For, of all the Balkan states, Yugo- 
slavia felt the impact of the Albanian in- 
vasion hardest. 

Once this country would have fought to 
keep Italy off its side of the Adriatic. Then 
Anschluss with Austria brought Germany 
to the northern border—where a small 
German minority and a larger one of dis- 
satisfied Croats daily tempt intervention. 
Since then Belgrade has had to bow like 
the other weak reeds before the Rome- 
Berlin wind. 

Last week Yugoslavia was misled at the 
start about the Duce’s intentions. After 
that, diplomacy conformed to their friend- 
ship treaty of 1937, with Foreign Minister 
Ciano at Rome and his Minister in Bel- 
grade giving the government better in- 
formation than it could get out of the 
newspapers. 

However, courtesy was no disguise for 
the fact that Italy had neatly closed the 
door of an Adriatic prison for Yugoslavia. 
Such a move neutralized, even before there 
was a clear sign that it had started, any 
move by Belgrade to join Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s anti-Nazi line-up. And just 
in case there should be doubt of his mo- 
tive, when Mussolini left Rome it was not 
to salute his troops embarking for Durazzo. 
Instead, he piloted a trimotor bomber to 


Jesi, the air base behind the port of An- 
cona. That base is the taking-off place not 
for Albania but for Yugoslavia. 


Roman Road 


The Albanian port of Durazzo is the 
start of the old Imperial Roman Via 
Egnatia, leading across the mountains to 
Salonika and Istanbul. Even mountain 
burros find most of the timeworn route 
hard going now, but the lands about it 
still lie ripe for conquest. Four of them, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Turkey, and Greece, 
are united in the Balkan Entente. The 
fifth, Bulgaria, is a have-not, hungry to 
reclaim lost territory from Rumania and 
Greece and hence likely to welcome any 
new Roman legions from over the hills. 

Balkan Entente members are pledged to 
mutual defense against attack by Bulgaria. 
But they had to lay the bigger problem on 
Britain’s doorstep. It was not left in the 
cold there, for Britain already had tagged 
these little states as coalition candidates. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, having just 
concluded the Anglo-Polish defense pact 
with Col. Joseph Beck, was fishing in 
Scotland when the Albanian surprise came. 

It did more than show Chamberlain he 
had been misled in the days immediately 
preceding, for the Duce’s move appeared 
to round out a violation of two solemn 
promises. One was the Mediterranean pact, 
signed just a year ago Easter. It pledged 
the status quo in the Mediterranean— 
and Mussolini repeated it when.the Prime 
Minister visited him in January. 

The breaking of a similar personal 
pledge by Hitler over Czecho-Slovakia had 
curdled Chamberlain’s “appeasement” pol- 
icy. This time his second great hope—of 
detaching Italy from the axis—seemed to 
have gone bad. 

The Prime Minister caught the crack 
Queen of Scots train back to London and 
held an emergency Cabinet meeting on 
Monday. Parliament’s vacation, due to 
last until Apr. 18, was cut short, and the 
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M.P.’s were ordered to be in their seats 
this Thursday. The Cabinet, according to 
reports after the meeting, instructed Lord 
Perth, Ambassador in Rome, to warn the 
Duce that if he attempted to seize the 
Greek island of Corfu, just south of Al- 
bania, Britain would consider it a cause 
for war. 

In addition, the Cabinet was ready to 
extend its pledges to support against at- 
tack on any of the borders of Greece and 
Turkey as well. And for all practical pur- 
poses it put the pledge into effect without 
waiting for Parliament to assemble to 
hear the formal announcement; this was 
a matter that concerned the fleet, not an 
affair on the far-off Danube. Britain 
counts on the use of Corfu and other Greek 
bases. And Turkey guards the Darda- 
nelles, almost as essential to Britain as Gi- 
braltar. 

Earlier there had been a minor scandal 
when Earl Stanhope, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, indiscreetly let slip the fact 
that navy anti-aircraft guns were manned 
against surprise raids from Germany. This 
time there was no secrecy about prepara- 
tion. Fleet leaves were canceled. Units in 
Italian ports were ordered to leave. Squad- 
rons at Malta, in French ports, and all 
around the Eastern Mediterranean were 
given emergency orders. Grimly, ships be- 
gan moving toward Corfu and the eastern 





Significance 


Mussolini’s hold on Albania was so 
strong that conquest hardly would have 
been worth the lives of the 21 Italian sol- 
diers who were killed, except as an act of 
defiance. Economically he merely absorbed 
a hopeless debtor. Even Albania’s supply 
of crude oil would only meet a seventh of 
Italy’s peacetime need, and the little coun- 
try has always imported more of the fin- 
ished product than it has exported of the 
crude. 

Zog never was happy in his alliance with 
Italy and may have been trying to get out 
of it. And the Duce certainly put Yugo- 
slavia behind bars. Albania could have 
counted for little in a coalition against the 
aggressors, but the warlike Serb neighbor 
could have counted for much. 

Obviously the Duce was trying to show 
that the axis continues to work, unfright- 
ened by threats of aggression. That was a 
serious blow to British hopes. But it is 
likely to stimulate rather than check the 
coalition move. For one thing, it affects 
the Soviet Union. So far in all the Euro- 
pean boundary juggling Moscow has stayed 
in the background, presumably anti-Hitler 
but not stirred enough to show it by joining 
the coalition. Russia, however, has an in- 
terest equal to Britain’s in keeping the 
Dardanelles open or in protecting its friend 
Turkey. 

So far the threat to the Dardanelles is 
only potential. And none of the others ex- 
cept Yugoslavia will miss Albania much. 
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Thus on the map the conquest does not 
bring war much nearer, but as a dare it 
does. Even a promise by the Duce that he 
will go no further may not help. For by 
last week the stack of broken promises 
had grown so high, and the wall of hostil- 
ity separating the two groups so wide, that 
any such gesture brought nearer the mo- 
ment when one or the other will feel called 
on to fire the first shot to save its prestige. 





Spain: Axis Alliance 
Anti-Comintern Pact Revealed 
as ‘War Guilt’ Mills Grind On 


The announcement that Spain had 
joined the anti-Comintern alliance of the 
axis powers was made from Burgos last 
week while Generalissimo Franco’s politi- 
cal police were carrying out a final clean- 
up of “Red elements” in Madrid. Foreign 
Minister Count Francisco Gomez Jordana, 
the announcement said, had signed the 
pact on Mar. 27, the eve of the sur- 
render of Madrid, thus removing any 
lingering hope of the democracies that the 
new Spain would refuse to line up with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The Spanish government communiqué 
explained that “with the definite defeat on 
the battlefield of Communism, which 
kindled the civil war,” Spain had joined 
the alliance of the dictators “as a con- 
firmation of its defensive attitude toward 
the perils which threaten it.” Apparently 
the signing was kept secret until announce- 
ment of it would create the maximum sen- 
sation. Word of this new threat to Gibral- 
tar coincided with the Italian attack on 
Albania at the other end of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Britain and France got another jolt 
from newspaper reports that 4,500 to 
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Britain mans her guns 


15,000 more Italians had been landed in 
Spain simultaneously with the Generalis- 
simo’s announcement that the war was 
over. One said 10,000 Alpini (mountain 
troops) came in the guise of tourists, 
wearing civilian clothes. That created 
French fears of an invasion across the 
Pyrenees, the “third frontier.” Hurried 
official inquiries to Spanish Embassies in 
London and Paris and in both Rome and 
Burgos brought prompt emphatic denials. 
The Franco government added the prom- 
ise that all Italians would leave Spain 
after the Generalissimo had let them 
parade with him on his formal entry into 
Madrid. Nevertheless, suspicions lingered 
along with the rumors. And Marshal Hen- 
ri Philippe Pétain crossed the border to 
Hendaye to make his own report to Paris 
by telephone. 

Meanwhile, Franco continued his 
“purge” of republican “criminals.” With 
the national anthem broadcast nightly “to 
remind the people to follow Generalissimo 
Franco in the task of building Spain into 
a great nation,” the Burgos radio urged 
Spaniards to maintain eternal vigilance 
“against all enemies, domestic and for- 
eign.” 

The first “war guilt” trials were held at 
Valencia, where 21 were executed, in- 
cluding Loreto Apellaniz Garcia, former 
military police chief. In Madrid, 2,348 ar- 
rests were made. Evidence was said to be 
ready for presentation in 600 cases. Some 
20,000 depositions were taken by Franco’s 
police. 

Among those held at Alicante were 
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Rafael Henche, Madrid’s Socialist Mayor, 
and two men accused of complicity in two 
famous assassinations. They were Pedro 
Guerrero Villapalos, accused of taking 
part in the killing of the monarchist lead- 
er Sotelo on July 13, 1936, which pre- 
cipitated the war five days later, and 
Vicente Santa Maria Cotello, held re- 
sponsible for the execution of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, founder of the Phalanx 
(Fascist) party and son of the former 
dictator Primo de Rivera. 

While these preparations were in prog- 
ress, however, Franco released from prison 
camps 100,000 republican soldiers whose 
past records showed no traces of political 
activities. 


Hitler Yardstick 


Moves Geared to Army’s Power 
—and Czech Raid Increases It 





In London last week, Guy La Chambre, 
French Air Minister, opened staff talks 
with Royal Air Force officials. In the 
Netherlands, all army leaves were can- 
celled. In Rumania, King Carol carefully 
inspected border defenses. All over Europe, 
armies took “precautionary measures.” 
But the force of events focused the great- 
est publicity on the little city of Inns- 
bruck in the Austrian Tyrol. There, Gen. 
Alberto Pariani, Italian Under-Secretary 
of War, conferred with Gen. Wilhelm 
Keitel, head of the German Army. 

These staff talks coincided with the ar- 
rival in Prague of Lieutenant General Fri- 
dirici—whose very name sounded like an 
advertisement of Rome-Berlin solidarity— 
charged by Hitler with final liquidation 
of the Czech Army. The Fiihrer was re- 
ported already to have sent a small share 
of its equipment to the Duce’s troops. 
Absorption into his own army of the rest 
will give the German Army a greater rela- 
tive superiority over the French-British- 
Polish forces than it can ever hope to ob- 
tain again. 


Bluff 


Since 1935 the Duce has won his vic- 
tories by actual fighting—in Ethiopia and 
Spain. During the same period the Fiihrer 
has conducted five campaigns. Instead of 
depending on surprise on the battlefield— 
Napoleon’s method—Hitler spotlighted his 
military preparations through the most 
effective propaganda machine in existence. 
He thus terrorized prospective victims and 
won his battles at the conference table. 

On each of these occasions Hitler 
trimmed his claims to fit the actual 
strength of his army. At the time of the 
Rhineland coup in 1936, conscription had 
been in force only a year. The Fihrer 
spoke softly, offered Western Europe 25 
years of peace, used his troops to occupy 
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only German territory—and gave them 
orders to withdraw in the event of a 
French attack. 

Two years later the army had doubled in 
size and efficiency. Its massing on Austria’s 
borders caused Schuschnigg’s government 
to collapse. Last September the army it- 
self took up a passive role. Behind $400,- 
000,000 Rhine fortifications it barred the 
French from aiding their ally, Czecho- 
Slovakia. The paralyzing threat was de- 
livered by the air force. It had been 
doubled during the summer. Fear of air 
attack prepared London and Paris psy- 
chologically for the capitulation at the 
Munich conference. Again, last month 
Prague and Memel surrendered in face of 
the threat of annihilation. 


Relativity 

This relativity between the status of the 
army and the size of the Fiihrer’s demands 
was what made the absorption of the 
Czech equipment so ominous. For the raid 
on Prague netted the Nazis full equipment 
for 36 divisions—almost the exact strength 
of their hitherto inadequately armed re- 
serves—and the Czech motorized material 
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Reich Reliance 


and heavy artillery was the best in Europe. 
Behind these stood the Skoda and other 
armament plants, including two plane fac- 
tories. 

The relation between the army’s condi- 
tion and German military doctrine became 
clear again last week. Hitherto, overwhelm- 
ing force had been concentrated for a 
knockout blow against the most vulnerable 
objective—the “lightning war” theory. The 
Fiihrer apparently has thrown this over- 
board. The army was reported to be mass- 
ing on both the Polish and Dutch borders 
as well as preparing to reinforce Italy. For 
the first time all Germany’s 94 divisions— 
as compared with France’s 65—were either 
fully equipped or in process of getting what 
they needed. Hence they soon would be 
ready to fight on all fronts, and the Ger- 
man General Staff could reverse the stand 
it has taken repeatedly against trying to 
strike at anything more ambitious than a 
strictly limited objective. 

This change was further shown in a 
new book, published during the week, by 
Col. Hermann Foertsch of the General 
Staff. The officer wrote that such threats of 
sudden air attack as upset London and 
Paris last September had limited value, 
since “the fear of it is greater than the 
danger,” and that the impossibility of sur- 
prise made the whole idea of the lightning 
attack worthless. Instead, he said, the Nazi 
army must be ready for another war like 
the one of 1914-1918. 





Levantine Ferment 


Two leading countries of the Levant al- 
ready were suffering from internal disturb- 
ances when Italy’s coup in Albania gave 
them increased cause for alarm. 

In French-mandated Syria the strong 
anti-French Nationalist bloc was angered 
by reports of a French deal to let Turkey 
annex outright the Turkish-dominated San 
Jal- (district) of Alexandretta, with its 
strategic harbor, in exchange for guar- 
antees that French and British war- 
ships could use the Dardanelles to help 
Rumania. 

Then came the conquest of Albania. Im- 
mediately the Syrian Nationalists switched 
to the French camp. Faris el Khouri, presi- 
dent of the Syrian Parliament and Na- 
tionalist leader, declared: “Italy’s preten- 
sions of protecting our Moslems now re- 
minds us of the story of the lion which 
defends the prey he does not intend to 
divide with others.” 


The Ghazi 


Lawrence of Arabia, who put King Feisal 
on the throne of Iraq, was a hero to King 
Ghazi, Feisal’s son. Last week the 27-year- 
old king, as fond of speeding as Lawrence, 
was killed in much the same way as his 
idol, who died in a motorcycle accident in 
England in 1935. Ghazi was racing back 
to his Baghdad palace when he lost control 
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of his car and it crashed into a lamppost. 
His 3-year-old son was proclaimed King 
Feisal II, to rule until 18 under a regency. 

Agitators in Mosul immediately took 
advantage of the incident. They incited 
an Iraq mob to kill the British Consul, 
George Monck-Mason, and burn the con- 
sulate, by spreading a tale that the Brit- 
ish had slain the king. To preserve friend- 
ly relations with Britain, Premier Nuri 
Pasha Said profusely apologized for the 
assassination. 

The Italian press said Ghazi had partly 
succeeded in emancipating Iraq from Brit- 
ish influence and predicted more trouble 
for Britain and France as a result of his 
death. 











Vatican Blackout 


Rome does not have any better in- 
surance against air raids than the fact that 
the papal state of Vatican City is inside 
its limits, for almost any enemy would 
think twice about bombing Mussolini’s 
capital for fear that a mistake in aim 
would outrage Catholics all over the world. 

Nevertheless, air-raid blackouts have 
been held in Vatican City at regular inter- 
vals, and last week papal authorities went 
a step farther. Gas masks were issued to 
the 1,006 permanent residents of the little 
community. 

Even more important, a place of refuge 
was sought for the Pope and his court. 
One was found ready-made: the low round 
tower built by the fifteenth-century Pope 
Nicholas V, with massive walls 15 feet 
thick at the base tapering to 10 feet at the 
top. Two years ago Pope Pius XI had a 
steel chamber built inside the tower to 
store papal treasures and rare documents. 
The tower is near enough to the Pope’s 
apartments for him to reach it within a 
few minutes. 





British Caution 
Wider Telephone Relay Planned 
as Hedge if War Damages Radio 


Excerpts from some of the crisis pam- 
phlets which flooded Britain over 100 years 
ago were republished recently by The Lon- 
don Times. One began: “There is nothing 
more to be guarded against than a panic 
. . . which might be the case were the 
French unexpectedly and suddenly to at- 
tempt a landing in the Thames.” 

Now facing the magnified horror of air 
attack instead of invasion by sea, that 
same dread of panic has been on the minds 
of the present British Government. Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain’s predeces- 
sors of Napoleonic times never had modern 
means of reaching the public to give warn- 
ings and reassurances. But the government 
has had to realize that one of these, the 
radio, is not an unmixed asset. 








Back in 1936, an investigation of radio 
made by the Ullswater Commission 
touched on this. It pointed out that radio 
towers were an easy target for bombers, 
and wave lengths could be jammed. This 
commission recommended that the gov- 
ernment take over private systems of re- 
laying broadcasts by land wires, such as 
ordinary telephone lines. 

At that time relayed radio was a popular 
innovation. Almost 300,000 homes, chiefly 
in the densely populated Midlands and in- 
cluding Newcastle, Hull, and other coastal 
cities, were using the service at a cost of 
about 35 cents a week. The immediate 
effect of the Ullswater report was to para- 
lyze this development, since private com- 
panies faced the prospect of government 
ownership. 

With the Hitler crisis proving almost as 
intense and prolonged as the Napoleonic 
one of old days, this broadcasting stale- 
mate has at length been broken. On Mar. 
30 Postmaster General Maj. G. C. Tryon 
announced that the licenses of the. private 
companies would be extended for ten years. 
This opened the way for extension of the 
service to London and the rest of the 
country. 

Major Tryon added, however, that the 
private systems would have to broadcast 
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Refugee Woes 
Suicide Threat Saves 9 Jews 


From Having to Leave Britain 


Among those who fled when the arm of 
Nazism spread into Czecho-Slovakia was 
one group of thirteen Moravian Jews— 
including one woman—who crossed the 
frontier into Poland at night. In Warsaw 
they pooled resources and for $3,000 char- 
tered a Danish air liner to fly them to any 
safe haven they could find. : 

Neither Denmark nor Holland would 
take them in. As a last hope, they flew on 
to London. There the immigration officials 
said that four could remain, since their 
passports were in order, but the other nine 
must leave at once. Police and Croydon 
Airport officials had to force them, scream- 
ing, into the waiting plane. The Jews 
threatened to jump out in the air. Faced 
with that prospect, the pilot refused to 
take off. Officialdom surrendered, and the 
refugees were given temporary haven— 
in a jail. 

That was but one of many such tragic 
scenes enacted in European cities as new 
contingents of refugees from Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Memel followed those who 





Refugees: A Jewish family fleeing Memel as Nazis look on 


official news in case of emergency and that 
in addition the Post Office intended to 
start its own relay system for Britain’s 
3,000,000 telephone subscribers. Ordinary 
radio programs will be sent over both the 
state and private systems in peacetime, 
but in case of war the lines will be a safe 
means of broadcasting air-raid alarms, 
evacuation orders, and other vital messages 
to the public. 


had already escaped from Germany, Aus- 
tria, and the Sudetenland. 

By last week 1,700 refugees from the 
former Czecho-Slovakia had escaped to 
Britain—1,000 unassisted, the rest helped 
by the British Committee for Refugees 
from Czecho-Slovakia, which previously 
evacuated 1,500 from the Sudetenland. 
Another 1,000 in Poland and _ several 
hundred in Holland awaited permission for 
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Black Star 
Children in Uniform: The 
Fiihrer last week conscripted boys 
and girls between 10 and 18 for the 
Hitler Youth Movement, thus in- 
creasing its membership from seven 
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to twelve million. Hitler Youth leaders, who are commanded by Baldur 
von Schirach, were given full charge of the ‘physical, mental, and moral’ 
training of German youth outside home and school. 





entry into Britain, which is showing in- 
creasing reluctance to issue permits. 

Last week Earl Winterton told Parlia- 
ment that it was impossible for any of the 
32 governments represented at the Evian 
Conference to underwrite the emigration 
and support of Central European refugees. 
(The Evian Committee was equipped only 
to deal with refugees from the German 
Reich.) Winterton added that the refugee 
problem couldn’t be solved without Ger- 
man aid. Meanwhile, at the request of 
Foreign Minister Beck of Poland, the 
British Government promised to discuss 
the question of Jewish emigration with 
both the Polish and Rumanian Govern- 
ments. 


Spanish Refugees 

Col. Segismundo Casado, Defense Minis- 
ter, and about 170 other refugees from 
Central Spain also arrived in London last 
week after evacuation from Gandia by 
the British cruiser Galatea, transfer to the 
British hospital ship Maine, and landing 
at Marseille. Most of them hoped eventual- 
ly to go to Mexico. 

But the fate of more than 400,000 
Spanish republicans, who fled from Cata- 
lonia only to be herded in French con- 
centration camps, still was unsettled. 
Franco has refused to pay a peseta toward 
their upkeep—about $132,000 a day. Some 
help in taking back these fugitives was the 


first request that France made when the 
new Spanish Ambassador, José Felix Le- 
querica, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun on Apr. 8. 

So far Mexico is the only country that 
has shown any interest in helping France 
take these refugees. President Cardenas’ 
government, like that of the Soviet Union, 
has refused to recognize Franco. Two 
weeks ago the yacht Vita, once owned by 
T.O.M. Sopwith, British millionaire yachts- 
man, docked at Tampico, flying the Stars 
and Stripes. A local rumor was that the 
mysterious craft had brought a cargo of 
gold and silver smuggled out of republican 
Spain and that Premier Juan Negrin was 
aboard. Actually, the Vita, now belonging 
to a wealthy Philippine businessman, came 
on a special mission to arrange for the ad- 
mittance of Spanish refugees. The plan 
got the President’s approval, and govern- 
ment officials started working out details. 





Soviet Heroes 


War Commissar Klementi. Voroshiloff 
took a leaf out of Marshal Géring’s book 
last week and assailed Soviet officers who 
ate so much they were fit only for desk 
jobs. Worse still, he said, they faked heart 
ailments to escape reducing exercises. 


In Leningrad, one I. P. Kovtun, a me- 


chanic, was sentenced to seven years at 
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hard labor. While taking a rest cure in a 
Crimean sanatorium he had posed as a 
Red Army brigade commander (“Hero of 
the Soviet Union, thrice decorated’’) , then 
raised his rank to division commander to 
gain the favor of a pretty nurse. 


{ Two years ago Nikolai Yezhoff replaced 
Henry Yagoda—later executed—as head 
of the Soviet secret police. He was highly 
touted as Stalin’s right-hand man. Last 
year he himself resigned—for “reasons of 
health.” Last month he was missing at the 
Communist party congress. Last week an- 
other sign of his decline appeared: the 
town of Yezhovo—Cerkassk in the Cau- 
casus was again given its original name, 
Batalpashinsk. 


Fish Peace 


One international dispute was peacefully 
settled—temporarily at least—last week. It 
was the acrimonious, interminable quarrel 
between Japan and Russia over the fishing 
rights which Japan leases from the Soviet 
Union in the waters off the coast of Siberia. 

Because of Tokyo’s membership in the 
anti-Comintern alliance and the repercus- 
sions of Europe’s crises, the negotiations 
over the rights were more embittered this 
year than usual. Moscow started the dis- 
pute by announcing that, “for strategic 
reasons,” it would withdraw 40 of the 
“lots” into which the fishing waters are 
divided. Tokyo replied that it would then 
do its fishing under the protection of war- 
ships. The Japanese argument was that 
the rights were given them under the 
Portsmouth Treaty of 1905 and could not 
be taken away. The Soviets denied this 
and said they could not lease lots near 
defense bases. For several months bellig- 
erent statements blew back and forth be- 
tween the capitals. 

Last month the Soviet put up for public 
auction at Vladivostok a block of lots 
which formerly had been reserved to Ja- 
pan. The Japanese refused to buy. Last 
week both sides then did as they had been 
expected to do. They compromised. Mos- 
cow withdrew only 27 lots instead of 40, 
and raised rents 10 per cent. In return, 
Tokyo received five-year leases on most 
of the grounds. 

At the same time, however, dispatches 
told of fighting between border guards on 
the Soviet-Manchukuo border—a reminder 
that either country can still create a timely 
“incident” whenever it chooses. And Gen. 
Kuniaki Koiso was made Overseas Minis- 
ter in the Japanese Cabinet. This appoint- 
ment had a touch of anti-Russianism in it. 
Last August, at the height of the little war 
between Japanese and Soviet troops at 
Changkufeng on the Korean-Siberian bor- 
der, Koiso was suddenly retired as com- 
mander of Japan’s Army in Korea—re- 
putedly because he had wanted to plunge 
in deeper and start a full-scale conflict with 
the Soviet Union. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





$1,000,000 Horse Operas: 
“Dodge City’ Bigger But Slower 
Than Story of Sam Houston 


Warner Brothers’ Dopce City is the 
latest illustration of the major studios’ 
practice of borrowing the minor studios’ 
stock in trade—the horse opera—and con- 
verting it into a screen epic. Republic’s 
Man or Conquest, released the samc 
week, finds a smaller studio for the first 
time attempting to produce a Western in 
the expansive manner. In reclaiming its 
own, Republic has turned out the better 
job. 

The Warner Brothers’ contribution to 
glamour-glazed Americana centers around 
Dodge City, Kan., when that thriving 
community was the railroad’s end in the 
1870s and the wild and woolly mecca of 
Indians, desperadoes, homesteaders, and 
the Texas cowboys who drove their long- 
horned cattle along the Chisholm Trail. 
But Robert Buckner’s script merely fol- 
lows the regulation rip-roaring of its 
humbler prototypes, casting Bruce Cabot 
as the bad man who rules a wide-open 
Dodge City and Errol Flynn as the Irish- 
American soldier of fortune who turns 
sheriff to bring law, order and a broguish 
bit of blarney to the mushrooming 
town. 


Santa Anna’s army on Sam Houston’s trail in ‘Man of Conquest’ 


For want of a sounder story to direct, 
Michael Curtiz gets his best effects with 
the intermittent gunplay, an _ exciting 
train holdup, and something extra-special 
in the way of slam-bang saloon brawling. 
Like the film’s production, its cast is in 
keeping with its epic pretensions: Olivia 
de Havilland as the sheriff’s petticoated in- 
spiration, Alan Hale and “Big Boy” 
Williams as his stalwart deputies, Frank 
McHugh as a crusading newspaper editor, 
Victor Jory as Public Enemy No. 2, and 
Ann Sheridan, the “oomph girl,” in an 
oomphatic role as gambling-dive song- 
stress. But, despite its expensive trappings, 
its handsome Technicolor photography, 
and the ballyhoo attendant upon its world 
premiere in the scene of its saga, “Dodge 
City” is more horse opera than frontier 
history. 

While “Man of Conquest” may not win 
an Academy award out where the Westerns 
begin, Republic’s first venture in the field 
of million-dollar productions has _ en- 
couraged studio executives to include a 
number of high budget films in next 
season’s schedule. Home lot of the Gene 
Autrey and Roy Rodgers mesa-dramas, 
Republic has astutely chosen Sam Houston 
—pioneer, shrewd politician, and intrepid 
soldier—as the hero of its initial epic and 
manages his fascinating story without de- 
parting too far from the facts. 

Although Houston was born near Lex- 
ington, Va., in 1793, his Scotch-Irish 
parents moved to Tennessee when he was 


a youngster. There much of his early life 
was spent with the Cherokee Indians, by 
whom he was later adopted and whose 
cause he ardently championed before 
President Jackson and Congress. Twice 
Tennessee sent Houston to Congress and 
in 1827 elected him its governor. As a 
soldier he fought under Jackson in the 
Creek campaign and in defense of New 
Orleans. But the warring most closely as- 
sociated with Houston’s name ended on 
Apr. 21, 1836 at San Jacinto, when the 
newly appointed general, commanding 
some 700 Texans, routed Santa Anna’s 
Mexican army of twice that size and 
assured for Texas the independence it had 
declared the month before at Washington- 
on-the-Brazos. 


Soundly fashioned by a quartet of writ- 
ers, “Man of Conquest” focuses on the 
high lights of Houston’s vigorous and 
varied career and climaxes them dra- 
matically, under George Nicholls Jr.’s 
direction, in a vivid restaging of the Alamo 
massacre and the San Jacinto retaliation. 
Richard Dix as Houston, Edward Ellis as 
his staunch friend Andy Jackson, and Gail 
Patrick as Houston’s second wife (she 
would be his third if Republic recognized 
his Cherokee bride) give honest character- 
izations in the leading roles. Joan Fontaine, 
Victor Jory, Robert Barrat, George Hayes, 
Ralph Morgan, and Robert Armstrong 
give splendid support as historical charac- 
ters in a virile and colorful chapter of 
American history. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 


BroapwaY SERENADE (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Despite several good perform- 
ances and lavish production effects, this 
story of a wife and husband temporarily 
estranged through conflicting careers is 
formularized and tiresome. Jeanette Mac- 
Donald’s singing, which ranges facilely 
from swing to grand opera, is the chief 
distinction of this film. Lew Ayres, Ian 
Hunter, Frank Morgan, Al Shean. 


HovsemastTer (Associated British): Al- 
though Ian Hay’s amiable comedy of Eng- 
lish public-school life had a _ successful 
Broadway run last season as “Bachelor 
Born,” the screen version is no more than 
mildly amusing. Otto Kruger gives a 
sturdy characterization as the gray-haired 
housemaster who copes with a prissy su- 
perior, a houseful of boys, and a feminine 
invasion. Diana Churchill, Phillips Holmes, 
René Ray, Kynaston Reeves. 





MUSIC 


Finland’s Songbirds: 
Chorus of 70 to Go on Tour 
Ending at New York Fair 


Most Americans know. Finland as the 
only European country that has consist- 
ently honored its war debts to the United 
States—and as the home of the noted com- 
poser Jean Sibelius. Abroad, however, Fin- 
land is as well known for singing notes as 
for signing and paying them. 

Last year Americans got an exciting 
taste of this musical knowledge from the 
Helsinki University Chorus, and next week 
they are promised further acquaintance 
with the outstanding choral achievements 
of Finnish singers. On Apr. 21 at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, the Finlandia Male 
Chorus of 70 voices will make its first ap- 
pearance in this country. During the next 
two weeks the chorus will appear in nine 
other cities: Boston, Montreal, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Chester, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., and Worcester, Mass. 
Then, on May 4 and 6, the chorus will 
display its talents at the New York 
World’s Fair, giving visitors a sample of 
glee-club work that has won high renown 
throughout Europe. 

Since 1878, when the Finnish male 
chorus, Muntra Musikanter, was founded, 
choral singing has been a resurgent mu- 
sical force throughout Finland. It was in 
1899, however, that the choral movement 
in Finland gained its greatest momentum 
through the formation of Suomen Laulu 
(“Finland’s Song”), an organization that 
developed under the leadership of Heikki 
Klemetti, dean of Finland’s choral direc- 
tors. Then, fifteen years later, another 
dominant choral society, Laulu-Miehet, 
came into being. 

While all three of these groups have 
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THEATER WEEK 





A Matter of Life and Death 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I is a whimsicality of the show 
business in every one of its various 
phases that someone is always saying it 
is either dying or already dead. Some- 
one, alias Legion, said it years ago 
about the theater but the theater some- 
how didn’t pay the necessary polite at- 
tention to it and impertinently con- 
tinued on its way alive and kicking. 
Someone, né Beanbrains, said it years 
ago about the circus but the circus 
blandly continued to draw the crowds 
and get bigger and bigger. Someone, 
surname Picklewit, said it several years 
ago about burlesque but burlesque 
houses are still prosperously dissemi- 
nating their perfumes in cities through- 
out the land. And Someone, baptized 
Noodlenoddle, is still saying it about 
vaudeville. 

In the United States, it seems, any- 
thing is considered dead that isn’t pret- 
ty colossal. If a town once had three 
theaters and now has only one, which is 
all it ever needed in the first place, it is 
dead theatrically. If the moral cleanup 
of burlesque cut short the careers of a 
couple of houses down around Four- 
teenth Street burlesque is dead, even if 
a couple of houses in Forty-Second 
Street, to say nothing of one on Broad- 
way at Forty-Sixth, sprang up to take 
their places, it being the logic of Some- 
one, middle name Schafskopf, that 
there ought to be five houses in all if 
burlesque weren’t a corpse. And if the 
Palace Theater is now a movie house, 
vaudeville is dead, even though there is 
enough vaudeville around town at this 
moment, all of it going strong, to choke 
a horse. 

Vaudeville, far from being moribund, 
as Someone, birth certificate nomina- 
tion Locococo, is currently proclaiming, 
is showing greater life than it has in 
the last decade. It is, in point of fact, 
so omnipresent that you can’t get away 
from it. You go into Roxy’s, Loew’s 
State, and other movie chambers to see 
a picture and vaudeville is heaved at 
you in large doses. You inquire what is 
the biggest musical show hit in town 
and you are told it is “Hellzapoppin,” 
which almost from first to last con- 
sists of vaudeville acts. You go to 
the Forty-Fourth Street Theater in 
search of something in the line of 
drama and you find a vaudeville show 
headed by the old Palace favorite 
Frank Fay and made up of a lot of 
other old Palace favorites like Elsie 


Janis, Smith and Dale, and the Hanne- 
fords. After the show you go to a night- 
club and three times out of five you'll 
get vaudeville with your scrambled eggs 
and highball. You change your luck 
and go up to Harlem and you run 
slambang up against more vaudeville at 
the Apollo and one or two smaller 
theaters. You change it again and seek 
refuge down in Greenwich Village and 
you get vaudeville with your dinner at 
the Village Barn and more vaudeville 
with your supper at Jimmy Kelly’s. 
You seek surcease over in Brooklyn and 
you discover that this and that cinema 
parlor are also not without their stage 
vaudeville shows. If vaudeville is dead, 
it is certainly the damnedest zombie 
that has walked the night in a long 
time. 

Many of our present-day musical 
shows and revues are little more than 
vaudeville shows under another name. 
For vaudeville even in what are referred 
to as the good old days wasn’t always 
vaudeville in the popular interpretation 
of the term. Hammerstein’s famous 
Victoria Roof, for example, offered few- 
er soft-shoe hoofers, Indian club jug- 
glers, and trained doves than lay fe- 
males recently acquitted of murder, 
front-page divorcées, and other such ex- 
trinsic attractions. Its chief attraction 
for several years, indeed, was an or- 
dinary barnyard cow who did nothing 
but moo around in a cubicle painted to 
suggest a pasture. The celebrated Pal- 
ace, in turn, built much, of its reputa- 
tion on such dramatic stage stars as 
Sarah Bernhardt, Amelia Bingham, 
Ethel Barrymore, Mrs. Fiske, Arnold 
Daly, and the like and on such plays 
as “The Twelve Pound Look,” “The 
Light From St. Agnes,” etc. Half the 
bill at the old Fifth Avenue on one oc- 
casion consisted of a somewhat abbrevi- 
ated straight dramatic play, and at a 
Special Gala Week at one of the down- 
town Keith and Proctor houses I recall 
seeing half an hour of straight ballet, a 
Sidney Grundy one-act play with a 
couple of legitimate stage stars that 
took up 25 minutes, and a 15-minute 
lecture on the manly art by Jim Cor- 
bett. There is, I thoroughly believe, as 
much dyed-in-the-wool vaudeville, in 
the accepted sense of the word, on tap 
around New York today as there was 
in vaudeville’s heyday. 

Which, however, is certainly nothing 
to go home and brag about. 
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been widely acclaimed on frequent tours 
of Scandinavia and Central Europe, still 
another choral movement got under way 
three years ago. This was a plan to cull 
singers from the three leading societies 
just mentioned and thus to form a cream- 
of-the-crop group called the Finlandia 
Male Chorus. It is this hand-picked band 
of vocalists that next week shares debut 
honors with the man who picked them, 
Klemetti. 

Now 63 but, despite recent bad health, 
determined to carry on the American 
debut tour, Klemetti has been a potent 
force in the choral life of Finland since the 
turn of the century. Although he had 
dreamed as a boy of becoming a navigator, 
his tastes turned quickly to music when 
he entered Helsinki University. Within 
four years he was appointed director of 
the university’s chorus, a post he retained 
for a quarter of a century. Meanwhile he 
had become interested in church architec- 
ture and in 1927 published an elaborate 
treatise on the subject. 

Klemetti’s first real love, however, re- 
mained his greatest. And his passionate in- 
terest in choral music not only blossomed 
in the technical virtuosity of the singers 
under him but in the discovery of a host 
of choral works by his compatriots. In the 
repertory of the chorus are works by many 
Finns whose very existence is generally 
unsuspected in this country: Toivo Kuula, 
Aksel Térnudd, Bengt Carlson, and Emil 
Genetz. These men, supplementing less 
obscure figures such as Kajanus, Palmgren, 
and Jarnefelt, to say nothing of the fa- 
mous Sibelius, indicate the national wealth 
of the chorus’ repertory. 

Chosen as official musical representative 
of its native land during the opening week 
of the New York World’s Fair, the Fin- 
landia Male Chorus will thus represent 
more than the art of choral singing in Fin- 
land. It will set forth the even less fa- 
miliar art of Finnish composers. 





Business and the Opera 


Organized to spur wider interest in pro- 
ductions of the New York Metropolitan 
Opera Co., the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
is much more than a local institution. For 
eight years, broadcasts of the Met’s 
Saturday matinees have reached the whole 
country, and when the Guild was formed 
four years ago its widening membership 
spread the operatic influence still farther. 
More than a year ago, a big drive for 
long-distance radio members at a $2 annual 
fee was inaugurated (Newsweek, Nov. 22, 
1937). In the past season, $90,000 worth 
of Metropolitan tickets were sold through 
Guild activities. 

Last week the work of the Guild was 
given another important boost: Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., lent the prestige of 
his position as an industrialist to empha- 


size the musical and cultural duty of 
business executives in supporting such a 
program as the Guild is forwarding. Busi- 
nessmen were urged to contribute not only 
their money but their influence. Watson’s 
address was delivered at a luncheon he 
gave the chairman of the Guild, Mrs. 
August Belmont, and the general manager 
of the Metropolitan, Edward Johnson. 

As host to 240 representative business 
and social leaders, Watson said the pri- 
mary purpose of the meeting was “to 
spread the gospel of music.” Executives 
who had raised the standard of living in 
this country, he pointed out, would not 
have completed their job until they ‘ad 
increased “opportunities for cultural de- 
velopment.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Mozart—Symphony in D, No. 31. (Sir 
Thomas Beecham and London Philhar- 
monic. Three 12-inch Columbia records, 
$5.) Mozart not only wrote several sym- 
phonies in D but revised this one several 
times when he was 22. Known as the 
“Paris” symphony, because it was written 
while young Wolfgang paid a visit to the 
French capital, the work is here given its 
premiére on the phonograph. It has further 
historic interest because it is Mozart’s first 
symphony to make use of the clarinet. 


Perco.tesi—Stabat Mater. (Vienna 








Acme 
Holy Week Treasure: This 
first-century Chalice of Antioch, 
discovered in the ancient city in 
1910, encloses what may be the 
Holy Grail—the cup Christ used at 
the Last Supper. During Holy 
Week it was shown at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York. 
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Choir Boys under Viktor Gomboz. Three 
12-inch Victor records, $6.50.) The famous 
thirteenth-century religious poem by Jaco. 
pone di Todi has been set to music by 
many composers from Palestrina onwar( 
to Dvorak. This setting is noted not only 
for its melodic charm but as one of the fey 
works by the eighteenth-century Italian 
which have warded off oblivion—despite 
the fact that the composer was but 19 
when he created it. The performers—here 
assisted by harpsichord and string oy. 
chestra—lately completed their seventh 
tour of this country (Newsweek, Dec. 9 
1938) . 


Decca’s latest album of popular music. 
No. 42, pays tribute to the vagabond spirit 
in Gypsy Memories—some of the memo- 
ries vocal, some instrumental, many of 
them Russian. (Zarkevich Ensemble, Nich- 
olas Matthey’s Gypsy Orchestra, Nastia 
Polyakova, Stephen Slepoushkin, and oth- 
ers. Five Decca records in album with 


booklet, $2.25.) 





RELIGION 





Easter and the Passover 
Marked by Christians and Jews 
Throughout the World 


The world’s 15,000,000 Jews last week 
embarked upon the greatest festival of 
their faith. They rid their houses of leav- 
ened bread and ate instead the dry, crisp 
matzoth. The more orthodox used plates 
that had never before borne food. It was 
an eight-day prayer of humble gratitude 
for the first Passover (pasch) 3,431 years 
ago, when God’s angel went through 
Egypt killing the first-born in every home 
but “passing over” the Jews, whom God 
had forewarned to mark their doors with 
the blood of a sacrificial lamb. 

Simultaneously, the world’s 682,000,000 
Christians sorrowed over the crucifixion of 
Jesus. It is no accident that the Passover 
and Holy Week usually coincide. Jesus 
and his twelve apostles were Jews, and 
their Last Supper (Holy Thursday) was 
a paschal feast. And Christians believe 
that the first Passover foreshadowed 
Christ’s sacrifice as the Lamb of God on 
Calvary. 

On Good Friday, Christians took many 


_ ways to commemorate the Saviour’s death 


and to climax their 40 days of Lenten 
penitence. Priests celebrated no masses. 
Sister Elena Aiello, a nun of Cosenza, 
Italy, bled from her brow as Jesus bled 
under his crown of thorns—a phenomenon 
she has experienced every Good Friday 
for fourteen years. At Tucson, Ariz., Yaqui 
Indians reenacted the crucifixion, while 
New Mexico’s Penitentes did likewise. 
Thousands of Filipinos whipped and tor- 
tured themselves in penitential rites. 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Every car claims beauty . . . but what does the public think? 
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Packard 120 touring sedan for 5-passengers 


Unbiased survey polls national opinion on ’39 cars, and 


PACKARD WINS BEAUTY CROWN! 














“Which car do you consider best- 
looking ?” —An independent fact-find- 
ing organization, showing pictures of all 
U. S. cars with identifying marks con- 
cealed, put this question to motorists 
in a nation-wide survey — a survey using 
the methods of Dr. George Gallup and 
checked by this famous election fore- 
caster. Result: Packard got more votes 
than any other 1939 car! 








GAIN, the country’s motorists have 
A voted on car beauty—and again 
they’ve named Packard America’s 
handsomest car! 


So—when you look admiringly as 
a stunning new 1939 Packard rolls 
by, you'll know that all America 
shares your admiration. And that 
Packard, alone, has a right to the title 
of “America’s most beautiful car.” 


Remember, too, still another dis- 
tinctive thing about Packard’s beauty. 
It is beauty that lasts. Because of 
Packard’s policy of making style 
changes gradually, a Packard keeps 
its smartness, stays looking like a 
Packard. Does any other car so pro- 


_ tect your investment? 


Drop in at your nearest Packard 
showroom and drive America’s 
beauty winner. Discover that under- 
neath its blue-blooded beauty is 
genuinely better quality. 


Get the facts on how surprisingly 
easy this stunning, better-built car is 
to own and run—and you'll soon be 
the center of an admiring circle of 
neighbors and friends . . . in your 


own brand-new Packard. 


PACKARD —The 1939 car 
America’s motorists voted 
most beautiful 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Strange facts 








ABOUT Symbols mii sean 


One afternoon 
during the Reign of Terror, two men 
sat at separate tables on the terrace of 
a modest Parisian cafe. 

From the crowded streets came 
shouts of violence. Cries of “Death to 
the aristocrats” rose from the ragged 
mob behind the tumbrel cart and its 


“Citizen!” smiled one of 
the men, as he lifted his staff, “I drink 
to the soul of France!” 

There came a long roll of distant 
drums. 

“Citizen,” answered the other, lift- 
ing his staff in turn, “My heart echoes 
your prayers.” 

Not one treasonable word had been 
spoken—yet each knew that the other 









was not a revolutionary, but at hear 
a loyal subject of king and ¢ icep, 
What unknown symbol did th. y ey. 
change? Their secret was so s nple, 
so obvious, that no one hav eve; 
noticed—it was merely that the heads 
of their walking sticks were rddly 
shaped. Even if you examined hem, 
you would find nothing wron. with 
the sticks—but hold them in t! light, 
cast their shadows on the w:. | and 
then you could see for yours: if the 
profile of Louis XVI or \[arie 
Antoinette. Symbols of loyalt 

A symbol is defined by the Colum. 
bia Encyclopedia as a visible sbject 
representing the semblance of some- 
thing which is not shown but realized 
by association with it. 

For thousands of years the Chinese 
have used a symbolic alphabet. Their 
characters do not stand for letter. 
sounds as our letters do, but for ideas; 





Lack of this Label 


... FOUND ONLY IN SCHLIT/ 





is that 


Famous Havor* 


All beers contain hops and malt. Yet some brands seem bitter; others 


sweet. That famous flavor found only in Schlitz embodies the 


tang and goodness of true beer without the bitterness of the hops 


or the sweetness of the malt. For almost a century America has 


preferred this crowning achievement of the brewing art —a beer; 


saa, so fine that it made a city famous. 


eres” = Copyright 1939 JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 


THE BEER THAT 









































heart pledge of uniform quality and that 

ee. ~z% famous flavor, It has become one of 

ag HKiI590 DS <I Ney the oldest, best-known emblems of 

nple, P d e f good faith between seller and buyer, 

= a -ampant, one of the earliest arm- (d) Symbol of Mylne family, famous castle eee ; 

reads a poe ae (b) Welby, a potier builders of 15th , san (e) Frankish drink- For almost one hundred a this 

rddly if 1790; “is mark. (c) Insignia of Hans ing horn, symbolizing abundance. (f) Anearly 

hem, Kraut, b« Ider of fancy furnaces in 1590. silvermaker’s ‘shall mark” 

with a 

light, J and ofte + their symbols are not only —_ white means purity; the lion, courage. 

| and appropr'¢ but rich in ironic wisdom. The dove stands for peace and the wed- : 

If the Take, for example, this figure— ding ring isa symbol of endless felicity. | famous beer has stood for modern per- 

farie Long before the era of automobiles fection in the ancient art of brewing 
t t and airplanes, a now universally known |§—skill and experience and infinite 

dom. | | symbol came into being. Quickly attention to detail, united in the 

ject Americans learned to trust it and be- blending of that famous flavor — 

ome- an ideog'ph that stands for“trouble.” —_ lieve in its meaning—atokenastrust- _ pledged and identified by the familiar 

lized Can you ‘ancy why? It isa symbol of worthy as the hall marks of fine silver, | symbol that makes you confident 

two women under one roof, and to —_— representing the maker’s pride as _—_ when you serve Schlitz. 

linese Orients! experience that has spelled truly as the marks of master builders The makers of Schlits ashed one of America’s 

Their trouble for uncounted centuries. carved in the stones of old cathedrals. top-ranking editors— an author of best-selling 

etter. We in the Western world have put Millions of people all over the _fiction in his own right—to tell this romance 
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you intact in every bottle. Here’s why: 













The air that sustains life can destroy the 
flavor of the beer if sealed in the bottle. 
SO—WE TAKE THE AIR OUT 
OF THE BOTTLE AN INSTANT 
BEFORE WE PUT THE BEER IN. 


An amazing new method that assures 
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you brewery-fresh goodness always. 


Schlitz pioneers again! 
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© PONTIAC 


General Motors Lowest-Priced Light 


No other straight eight can match Pontiac’s price. 
No other straight eight can match Pontiac’s over- 
all economy. 
No other straight eight can match Pontiac’s freedom 
from repairs. 
No other straight eight can match Pontiac’s features. 


No other straight eight can match Pontiac’s owner 


satisfaction. 


NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS. $ 





AND UP, delivered at Pontiac, Mich. 
Subject to change without notice. 
Transportation, state and local taxes 
(if any), optional equipment 
and accessories—extra, 
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International 


Japanese-Americans joined in celebration of Young Buddhists 


on Treasure Island at San Francisco 


(Continued from Page 28) 

But by Easter* Sunday Christians were 
themselves rejoicing as they rejoice on no 
other day of the year. If they ever go to 
church, Christians go on the feast of the 
Resurrection to commemorate the heroic 
denouement of the tragedy of Calvary. 
Hundreds of thousands flocked to sunrise 
services at Hollywood Bowl and Mirror 
Lake in Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
at the Grand Canyon in Arizona, and the 
Punchbowl (an extinct volcano crater) in 
Hawaii. In Vatican City, Pope Pius XII 
presided at his first Easter mass as Pontiff, 
then broadcast to the world his plea for 
Christian peace. 





Young Buddhists 


Until Congress closed the immigration 
gates to Orientals in 1924, tens of thou- 
sands of Japanese crossed the Pacific and 
settled along the American West Coast. 
With them they brought deep devotion to 
Buddhism, plus ready adaptability to Occi- 
dental ways. It was no accident that when 
Japanese-American youth decided to or- 
ganize in 1920 they followed closely the 
pattern cut by the Y.M.C.A. Their Y.B.A., 
or Young Buddhist Association, went in 
heavily for literary discussions, social gath- 
erings, and American sports. 

In the new $80,000 Buddhist Temple on 
Pine Street in San Francisco, whose dome 
contains some of the Buddha’s ashes, 1,000 
Young Buddhists assembled last week end 
for their first “national” convention. Actual- 
ly, the convention was no more “national” 





“The word Easter derives from the name of 
an ancient Teutonic spring goddess and prob- 
ably was adopted when the Christian feast re- 
placed pagan spring festivals. Latin terms for 
Easter follow the original Hebrew pasch—e.g., 
pasqua (Italian), 
(French) . 


pascuas (Spanish), pdque 





than the association’s membership (10,- 
000), virtually all of which lies in the 
Pacific and Mountain States. The Y.B.A. 
used the term mainly to bolster its prestige 
and to offset the anti-Japanese sentiment 
incident to Nippon’s adventure in China. 

The delegates spent much time at their 
favorite pastime, the mass dance called 
ondo. They discussed their biggest prob- 
lems—nisei (second-generation Japanese) 
and marriage (Japanese-American women 
outnumber men 3 to 1). They staged an 
oratorical contest and a basketball tourna- 
ment. On Treasure Island, they regaled 
San Francisco World’s Fair visitors with a 
ceremonial celebration of the Buddha’s 
birthday, led by Bishop Ryotei Matsukage, 


chief of Buddhist missions in North 
America. 
The Y.B.A.’s windup was a dance, 


stepped off to the music of Eddie Harkness 
and His Orchestra. 





Rebellion’s End 


For eight months Bishop Joseph C. 
Plagens of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Marquette, Mich., has had a pint-sized 
rebellion on his hands. It began when he 
ordered the Rev. Simon Borkowski trans- 
ferred from St. Barbara’s Church at Vulcan 
to Jordan College in Menominee. Father 
Borkowski’s fond parishioners promptly 
threw a day-and-night picket line about 
the rectory and swore they would never 
let their pastor go (Newsweek, Oct. 10). 

Father Borkowski and 35 of his flock 
were scheduled to appear in court last 
week to show cause why the Bishop 
shouldn’t evict them from St. Barbara’s. 
But before the hearing the rebels’ lawyer 
went into a huddle with the prelate’s 
lawyer. As a result, the pickets agreed to 
release their “prisoner” by Apr. 18 and 
permit him to go to Jordan. 
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Gas Pumper With a Brush: 
Uses Plain Enamel on Tin Signs 
—and Wins N.Y. Showing 


Last November three artists driving 
through upstate New York pulled into the 
Sunoco gas station run by Patrick Taccard 
on Main Street in Liberty, a hamlet of 
3,500 in the Catskills. The painters only 
wanted water, but, while Taccard (“most 
everybody calls me Pat”) obligingly filled 
the radiator, they spotted a bunch of 
landscapes and seascapes—painted with 
ordinary household enamel on metal Penn- 
zoil and Hood Tire signs and hung in 
cheap, brightly gilded frames around the 
walls of the shop. 

Taccard explained that the pictures, 
mostly scenes inspired by the movies (a 
poster kept in his window entitles Pat to 
a weekly pass to the local theater) were 
his own work. He showed the professional 
artists his cans of paint, which he keeps in 
an old Model-T Ford toolbox, along with 
the little Between-the-Acts cigar tins he 
uses instead of a palette. Folks around 
Liberty, he said, dug up the frames for 
him out of their attics; gilding them was 
his own idea. No, they weren’t for sale, 
although a persistent stranger bought one 
once for $15: “Shucks, they aren’t worth 
selling. My pitchers,” the 60-year-old ex- 
barber* added, “are just a hobby.” The 
New Yorkers—Harry Sternberg, William 
Karp, and Charles Keller—thought they 
were more than just that and put Pat in 
touch with Hudson Walker, a New York 
dealer. 

The gas pumper finally sent Walker 36 
pictures (two of which promptly appeared 
in the Albright Art Gallery’s recent Amer- 
ican show in Buffalo), but Pat didn’t go 
to the city himself. For one thing, he runs 
the filling station alone “on the job from 
7 am. to 9 p.m. 365 days a year”; for 
another, he doesn’t care much about art 
galleries. 

Though he was born in Brooklyn and 
worked in New York for years, Taccard 
has never been inside a museum and until 
last week had never seen a commercial 
gallery. But last Wednesday a friend sub- 
stituted for him at the gas station while 
Pat came down to help arrange his first 
one-man show, which opens this week at 
the Hudson Walker Gallery. 

Though his work is uneven, Taccard is 
not a typical “primitive” or Sunday 
painter. His coloring is sometimes bad, 
but his perspective is unimpeachable. Many 
of his landscapes have a finished, pro- 
fessional look; his draftsmanship seems 
almost incredible for a painter who has 
never had an art lesson. He hasn’t told 
his two children—a son, who drives a 








*He was a barber for 39 years, giving it up 
in 1928 because of a skin infection on his hands. 





























In the stage art exhibit: ‘The French Comedians, by Antoine Watteau; Degas’ ‘L’Etoile’ .. . 


laundry truck in Philadelphia, and a 
married daughter living in Bridgeport, 
Conn.—anything about his art. “Figure 
I'll surprise ’em,” he says, “with a batch of 
clippings all at once.” Pat will. 


{For the past six years art works have 
hung in the Temple Garage on Manhattan, 
a block off 57th Street, “Wall Street of 
Art.” Nathan P. Meyer, amiable garage 
owner, lets students hang their works free 
(“they look better than signs”); and in 
five years the beginners have made eight 
sales at prices ranging from $20 to $150. 
A customer once objected to a nude, but 
usually the pictures (mostly pretty bad) 
don’t attract any attention at all. 


“The Stage’ in Art 

From Watteau in the court of Louis XV 
to Picasso, Derain, and Bérard of today, 
French artists have loved and painted the 
stage. In the 80s Edgar Degas haunted 
the opera, making thousands of sketches 
for his famous ballet scenes. The crippled 
hunchback Toulouse-Lautrec did his best 
work on the spur of the moment in the 
gaslit music halls of the French capital of 
the 90s. Picasso painted a decor for Dia- 
ghileff’s Russian ballet in 1917 and has 
since often depicted harlequins, clowns, 
and other circus folk. 

Last week 44 such pictures devoted to 
“The Stage”’—mostly by French artists, 


but all drawn from American collections 
—went on view at the Jacques Seligmann 
gallery, New York. Until Apr. 22 visitors 
can see among these paintings Watteau’s 
famous “French Comedians,” five oils by 
Degas, “At the Opera” by his pupil 
Mary Cassatt, one of Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
sketches of Yvette Guilbert, famous mu- 
sic-hall chanteuse, the superb “Portrait of 
Otis Skinner in ‘The Honor of the Fam- 
ily’ ” by George Luks, and Augustus John’s 
portrait of Tallulah Bankhead, painted in 
1930 when she was appearing in “Camille” 
on the London stage and which the star 
of “The Little Foxes” calls her most cher- 
ished possession. 
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... Toulouse-Lautrec’s‘Y vette Guilbert’; ‘Tallulah Bankhead’ by Augustus John; George Luks’ ‘Otis Skinner’ 
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il NEW AERO-STREAM STYLING, NEW 
’s BODIES BY FISHER 

- ik NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 

. 85-HORSEPOWER VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


n ge NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY 
F , | PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 
ir with Improved Shockproof Steering 
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Faster on the Getaway 


and Better on the Hills 


than any other low-priced car! 








No other car combines all these 





> CHEVROLET 


The only low-priced car combining “ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 


Cuevro.et—the car which has won first place 
in motor car sales during seven out of the 
last eight years—will demonstrate why it is the 
sales leader the moment you take the wheel! 

By actual scientific test, this smartly aero- 
streamed Chevrolet out-accelerates and out- 
climbs all other cars in its price range. 

It’s faster on the getaway! It’s better on the 
hills! It’s the liveliest of all low-priced cars! 
And this means it’s a safer performer as well 
as a better performer, because its extra flex- 
ibility means extra ability to avoid tight spots 
in traffic. 

Take the wheel of a new Chevrolet! Drive it 
in traffic and on the hills and prove that it’s 
the finest performing car in its field. See your 
local Chevrolet dealer for a trial ride—today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Installment Plan—convenient, econornical 
monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 
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Saved: Harold Holt Jr., Concetta Acocella, and Joseph Piedmont 





SCIENCE 


Deadly Tumor Afflicting Baby 
Dissipated by X-Ray Therapy 





“There is nothing any hospital in the 
world can do,” said the chief surgeon at 
the Children’s Hospital in Pittsburgh. 
Two-year-old Harold Holt Jr., he told 
the frantic parents, was stricken with a 
deadly Wilm’s tumor, a malignant kidney 
growth with which one in a _ thousand 
babies is born and which spreads fatally 
to other organs. Surgeons had removed one 
of little Harold’s kidneys; nevertheless the 
growth had spread to his liver and lungs. 
He had two weeks to live, said the Pitts- 
burgh doctors. 

But Harold’s 26-year-old towboatman 
father refused to accept the doctors’ deci- 
sion. Through the newspapers he asked 
for “somebody, somewhere, to help our 
boy.” 

Dr. Alexander Chilko, staff roentgenol- 
ogist at the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Hos- 
pital, announced that five years ago he 
had cured Joseph Piedmont, now 6, and 
that last fall he had successfully treated 
Concetta Acocella, 5, both suffering from 
similar tumors. If the Holt boy could be 
brought to New Rochelle, Dr. Chilko 
would give him the same deep therapy— 
X-ray treatment that penetrates unusually 
deep into the body. 

Offers of transportation poured into the 
New Rochelle Hospital. The Holt baby, 
his pitiful body swollen to a girth of 27 
inches, was flown to Newark and brought 
by ambulance to the Westchester County 
town. After a preliminary survey, he began 


treatments under the bullet-shaped X-ray 
machine. 

That was a month ago. Last week, 
Harold’s body had been reduced to near- 
normal proportions; all discomfort had 
vanished; the tumor was almost com- 
pletely dissipated, and the little boy was 
well enough to go for a walk and an 
automobile ride. He will soon leave the 
hospital to live in a private house in New 
Rochelle and the daily treatments will 
become weekly until, as now seems likely, 
he is entirely cured. 





Transfusions for Longevity 


What can a human being do to increase 
his life span? There are as many theories 
as there are grains in a sand pile, many of 
them relating to diet. Zoologists have per- 
formed experiments which indicate that, 
if you eat sparingly when young and then 
switch to a normal diet upon maturing, 
you may live more than 100 years (if you 
don’t get sick or have an accident). The 
Russian Nobel Prize winner Prof. E. 
Metchnikoff, theorizing that food decay 
in the intestines shortened life, believed a 
person could live to be 180 by drinking 
fermented milk. Now, in the April issue 
of Soviet Russia Today, Dr. Alexander A. 
Bogomoletz of the Kiev Institute of Ex- 
perimental Biology and Pathology pro- 
duces a new and startling longevity 
formula. 

Among the Kiev expert’s main recom- 
mendations are repeated blood trans- 
fusions, to supply body cells with extra- 
fine nutrition. In addition, Dr. Bogomoletz 
prescribes gland transplants, good food, 
and seven—not eight—hours of sleep a 


night. With the usual number of “if’s” 9 
person following this routine should live 
125 to 150 years, and the Russian scientist 
adds: “Even this age must not be re. 
garded as the limit.” 





Super-Insecticide 


Man’s best weapon against the 4,000... 
types of insects that make life miserable 
is Pyrethrum cinerariaefolium, a plant be- 
longing to the chrysanthemum family. Its 
dried flowers produce an extremely potent 
insecticide known commonly as pyrethrum 
or Persian powder, and each year the 
United States buys about 15,000,000 pounds 
of the flowers from Japan at a cost of 
$2,000,000. To reduce these imports some 
Southern farmers are growing the plants, 
but this hasn’t settled their problems be- 
cause pyrethrums, whether foreign or do- 
mestic, often lose their potency upon 
standing, and a longer-lasting bug killer js 
urgently needed to curb the six-legged 
legions. 

Last week Dr. Edward K. Harvill of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, New York, reported experiments 
calculated to produce a stable and depend- 
able insecticide. He combined one of the 
pyrethrum flower’s most deadly substances 
—chrysanthemum monocarboxylic acid— 
with alcohols and obtained twenty-odd 
substances from the plant poison. After 
spraying each of these chemicals on nas- 
turtium plants infested with 100 to 200 
plant lice, Dr. Harvill waited 24 hours 
and then recorded results. Some of the 
substances didn’t even annoy the lice, but 
his prize product killed 65 per cent of the 
insects. 

This finding by no means ended Dr. 
Harvill’s work, for natural flower extracts 
killed 70 per cent of the lice in similar ex- 
periments. Furthermore, the newly tested 
chemical doesn’t have pyrethrum’s anti- 
cockroach power. But it will “keep,” and 
the research is especially important to 
American farmers because out of it may 
come a synthetic super-insecticide to pro- 
tect their crops. 





Indian Toothache 


Pre-Columbian Indians in North and 
South America may have been hardened 
fighters, but studies of skeletons and other 
evidence show that they suffered from 
numerous diseases and lived only an av- 
erage of 34 to 40 years. In the first issue 
of Ciba Symposia, new monthly publica- 
tion of the Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., Summit, N.J., Dr. W. M. Krogman 
of the University of Chicago reports on 
doctors and diseases among the aboriginal 
Americans. 

Indian medicine men had to treat a host 
of ailments that are well known today, in- 
cluding tooth cavities, rickets, arthritis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, gallstones, and go!- 
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ter. Careless eating caused many upset 
stomachs; smoky tepees gave Indians con- 
junctivitis and other eye inflammations. 
For these and other various maladies 
tribal doctors had a pretty good smatter- 
ing of medical knowledge. Among other 
things, they used slippery-elm and syca- 
more extracts for laxatives, various herbs 
and plants to lower fever and prevent 
muscular spasms. 

Less helpful but more colorful were 
some of the Mayan medical customs. The 
Indians put poultices of crushed wasp 
nests on those skin eruptions that resemble 
wasp stings. Jaundice victims were given 
yellow-plant juices, and bald heads were 
anointed with bat’s or frog’s blood. 

Summarizing the past in a somewhat 
philosophical mood, Dr. Krogman took a 
side slap at the present: “Aboriginal Amer- 
ican Indian medicine was a curious blend 
of fact, faith, fakery, flapdoodle—and who 
shall say whether this combination has 
ever wholly broken down?” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Two groups of researchers recently gave 
coffee the scientific once-over. After ob- 
serving that extra-strong coffee had un- 
satisfactory effects on persons who drank 
“substantial quantities of beer,” experts at 
Heidelberg University, Germany, contra- 
dicted popular belief and decided the bev- 
erage wouldn’t sober up tipsy drinkers. At 
a meeting of the Eastern Psychological 
Association, however, Dr. Joseph E. Bar- 
mack of New York put in a good word 
for coffee, reporting that it can make 
monotonous work seem more interesting. 
He gave 50 persons the tedious task of 
adding six-digit numbers. Half the group 
had previously swallowed 2-gram capsules 
of caffein (slightly less than the content of 
a cup of coffee) while the 25 other subjects 
took caffeinless capsules. Those in the lat- 
ter group became somewhat bored and 
slowed their work, but the dosed persons 
did their arithmetic at a steady and rapid 
rate. 


" Alcoholic-ward patients suffering from 
delirium tremens are sometimes so dis- 
gusted with alcohol that they won’t touch 
it. Believing that this abstinence causes 
the d.t.’s, some doctors give their patients 
more alcohol on the theory that the “hair 
of the dog that bit you” is good for a 
drunk. In a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Drs. 
Karl M. Bowman, Herman Wortis, and 
Sylvan Keiser of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, debunked this treatment, holding 
that an intolerance for liquor is not a cause 
of d.t.’s but an effect of stomach inflam- 
mations that accompany the ailment. 
Orange juice, tomato juice, a high-vitamin 
diet, and careful medical attention has cut 
the alcoholic death rate at Bellevue from 
16 to 4.6 per cent. 
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C. amounts or other information Good will is maintained. 

on lists, bills, reports, and similar 
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confined to tax offices alone. Record 
copying is necessary in any business. 


INVESTIGATE! Take advantage 
of the wide experience of your 
Addressograph representative. He 
will be glad to give you the benefit 
of his knowledge of the most 
efficient methods for handling any 
of the office jobs listed in the 
: , panel below. Look for the listing, 
losses of time, money and goodwill. = «,npprssoGRAPH SALES AGENCY” 

But Addressograph furnishes in principal city telephone books. 


losses! The complete record onthe address below. 


Addressograph typing unit is writ- 
ten with one motion—through a ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
ribbon, with or without carbon CORPORATION, on 
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When these records are copied 
one character at a time, misspell- 
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Hearst’s Financial Battle: 
Brookes’ Appointment New Step 
in Drive to Save Empire 


From a pinnacle reached in the early 
1920s, William Randolph Hearst’s great 
publishing empire began a slow downward 
slide in the latter part of the decade. By 
1930, the publisher’s holdings had accumu- 
lated a huge bonded indebtedness. To cut 
this, Hearst lumped together ten of his 
most profitable papers and The American 
Weekly—an enormously profitable Sun- 
day supplement—into Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, Inc., and sold $50,- 
000,000 worth of 7 per cent preferred 
stock to the public. 

Control of Hearst Consolidated re- 
mained with the top holding company of 
the Hearst pyramid—privately held Amer- 
ican Newspapers, Inc.—because it kept 
the common stock. But the publicly held 
7 per cent preferred carried with it the 
provision that, if four consecutive divi- 
dends were passed, control of Hearst Con- 
solidated would revert to holders of the 
preferred stock. The recession of 1938 
end the necessity of paying off large sums 
in back taxes and funded debt made 
Hearst Consolidated miss three dividends. 
Awaiting the fourth—which fell due last 
month—was an aggressive group of pre- 
ferred-stock holders claiming to control 
some 50,000 shares. 

But Hearst Consolidated averted the 
crisis by paying the fatal fourth dividend, 
failure of which would have wrenched the 
best-paying block from American News- 
papers’ pile of properties. And last week 
came a new move to strengthen the struc- 
ture: announcement that 51-year-old John 
St. Clair Brookes Jr., Washington lawyer 
and businessman, had been elected presi- 
dent of the topmost Hearst company. 





Significance 


In a 1937 financial crisis, Hearst made 
an old friend, former Judge Clarence John 
Shearn, sole voting trustee of his Ameri- 
can Newspapers, Inc. Thus armed with 
absolute power, Judge Shearn began tight- 
ening the empire by selling borderline pub- 
lications and suspending heavy losers. 
Among his first moves was to fold up The 
New York American; his latest have been 
sale of The Washington Herald and Times 
to Eleanor Medill (Cissie) Patterson 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6) and suspension of 
Pictorial Review, announced in January. 
For, though the Hearst holdings were 
generally profitable, the empire needed 
spot cash to pay funded debt and meet 
dividends. Even Hearst’s cherished art 
collection went by the board. 

The hiring of Brookes is the latest move 
in Judge Shearn’s battle to keep the 
Hearst holdings together. He has relied 
heavily on Joseph V. Connolly, general 
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manager of all the Hearst papers, to doc- 
tor sick publications and make the healthy 
ones healthier. Now he has at his com- 
mand Brookes’ vast experience—as gen- 
eral counsel and later secretary of the 
Mellon-controlled Koppers Co. of Pitts- 
burgh—for use in business and financial 
matters. Brookes will have full control of 
these. 

In averting more crises like the Hearst 
Consolidated stockholders’ revolt of last 
month, passage of time favors officials of 
American Newspapers, Inc. Each year, 
they retire more of the company’s funded 
debt, and the possibility of passing four 
consecutive dividends diminishes as fixed 
obligations dwindle. And, barring unfore- 
seen developments, Shearn, Brookes, and 
Connolly should be able to pull a paying 
block of Hearst’s former sprawling empire 
out of financial complications. 





Photographs by Cable 


Thirteen years ago, RCA began trans- 
mitting pictures across the Atlantic. Bro- 
ken into small dots by a scanning device, 
the photographs were “kicked” across the 
ocean piecemeal by a long-wave transmit- 
ter with the tremendous power of 200 kilo- 
watts on the antenna. Since then develop- 
ment of short-wave radio, cameras, and 
scanners have meant advances in radio- 
photo clarity and speed. 

In January 1935 the Associated Press 
started its domestic Wirephoto service. 
Though pictures by wire were by no means 
new, transmission methods were so im- 
proved that the product surpassed the 
best radiophotos—which were and still are 
subject to distortion by static and other 
electrical interference. 
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stations along the line to keep the impulses 
from fading into unintelligibility—anq 
such stations in mid-Atlantic were a mani- 
fest impossibility. Thus agencies were all 
forced to rely on radio for quick trans- 
oceanic photo transmission. 

But last week, Western Union an- 
nounced it had made the transatlantic 
cable behave and proved its statement 
with an extraordinarily clear set of pictures 
showing the Yankee Clipper’s arrival jn 
Southampton, England. A system of new 
distortion-free boosters—capable of ampli- 
fying the electrical impulses 15,000,000,000 
times in their 4,215-mile trip—solved the 
problem. Since the boosters at each end of 
the 3,900-mile cable are tremendously 
powerful, there is no necessity for any 
mid-Atlantic amplification. 

Though engineers are still trying to im- 
prove Cablephoto, they pride themselves 
on one unmistakable advance so far: trans- 
oceanic picture transmission without de- 
pendence on atmospheric conditions. 





Small-Town Editor 


To the embryo newspaper man, the 
journalistic world’s center of gravity is 
slowly slipping. No longer does each young- 
ster fresh out of college feel an irresistible 
pull toward the metropolitan papers; his 
professors in journalism school have been 
prodding him toward Main Street rather 
than Broadway, using as a goad the irref- 
utable argument that there are more jobs 
for beginners in small cities than in large 
ones. 

But this isn’t half the story, according 
to Robert M. Neal, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In his new book, Eprrinc THE SMALL 








Wide World 


Western Union’s cable transmission of Yankee Clipper picture 


When other picture agencies jumped 
into the field with successful wire trans- 
mission methods, attempts were made to 
use undersea cables. But, except where 
the cable was relatively short, these ex- 
periments failed because successful wire 
transmission systems require amplifying 


Crry Damy—to be released next week— 
he advocates an editing job on Main Street 
as a better and more enjoyable journalistic 
experience for the youngster than any 
other he could possibly have. 

Arguing for the desk position as Op- 
posed to purely reportorial work, Pro- 
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fessor Neal notes the increased importance 
of editing and layout. He ascribes this 
largely to the influence of the radio and 
the news magazine, commenting that 
when a newspaper is hard to read the sub- 
scriber can get the high lights of world 
events by twisting a dial and a thorough, 
authoritative explanation of significant 
news of the week by turning to the news 
magazine. In this connection he particu- 
larly praises NEWSWEEK’s method of de- 
partmentalizing the news and reprints its 
table of contents as an example. 

Simply written, the book makes excel- 
lent reading for: (1) the layman who 
wants to know how a newspaper really 
works; (2) the journalism student; (3) 
the small-town newspaper man who wants 
to review his work and absorb some new 
ideas: (4) the big-city journalist. (Eprrmne 
tHe SMALL Crty Day. 415 pages, 171,- 
000 words. Illustrations, appendix, index. 
Prentice-Hall, New York. $3.35.) 





Smyth and Smith 


In its fifteen years, the scholarly Satur- 
day Review of Literature has achieved na- 
tional prominence with its book reviews 
by well-known writers. Last week, biblio- 
philes were surprised by the announcement 
that their bible had fallen into new hands. 
Henceforth, it will be published by Joseph 
Hilton Smyth and Harrison Smith, of the 
firm of Harrison-Hilton Books, Inc., who 
also are publisher and associate editor, re- 
spectively, of The Living Age, The North 
American Review, and Current History. 
The Smyth-Smith combination kept silent 
on its plans for The Saturday Review but 
announced that its staff would be retained. 





SPORTS 





Milers Across the Sea: Glenn 
Cunningham and Wooderson to 


Compete for World Mark 


Who is the world’s mile king? In the 


American view it’s Glenn Cunningham. 
The rangy Kansan ran the fastest mile 
ever a year ago, flying over the springy 
boards in Dartmouth’s gymnasium in 
4:04.4. But Britishers hail Sydney Charles 
Wooderson as the world’s human mile 
comet, for the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation (track’s supreme court) 
does not recognize indoor records such as 
Cunningham’s, and Wooderson’s 4:06.4, 
set in 1937 outdoors, is the lowest time of- 
ficially in the record books. 

How will the question be settled? By a 
contest June 17: Daniel J. Ferris, secretary 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, an- 
nounced last week that the dream race will 
high-spot the annual invitation meet’ at 
Palmer Stadium, Princeton, N. J. 

In appearance, the challenger from over- 
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{a NOTE TO SECRETARIES } 
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How can he expect you to runinevery At the same time, do typing and filing 
time he buzzes for you? 


and intercept phone calls? 








Next time you’re in a hopeless jam and He'll explain how Dictaphone helps ex- 
the Dictaphone Salesman calls—ask the ecutives get ideas on record instantly, 
Boss to see him. easily, conveniently, without calling you. 











He'll show you how it allows you to Result: a bigger and better job for 
get your work done on time, without you by becoming the more valuable 
interruptions and staying after hours. secretary you have always wanted to be. 


To secretaries who leap like stricken deer at every blast of the buzzer—to executives who 
can’t break work jams and can’t understand why—Dict.:hhone solves their most vital 
problems. Try this modern dictating machine—see why iis the easiest way to do work 
when it ought to be done. Call your local Dictaphone office or mail the demonstration 
coupon. No obligation either way. How about it ? 
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Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
(I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
Dictaphone at no expense to me. 
(LD Please send me copy of ‘Danger, Nobody Working.”’ 
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SPORT WEEK 





Sictecn major-league _ baseball 
teams are at the post for the season 
which begins on Apr. 17 in Washington, 
with a right-hander, F. D. Roosevelt of 
Hyde Park, N. Y., throwing out the 
first ball, and a southpaw, Joe Kra- 
kauskas of Hamilton, Ont., taking up 
from there. 

The Washington Senators will open 
that day against the New York 
Yankees. The other clubs will start the 
next day. The Yankees, as usual, are 
favorites in the American League, at 
the prohibitive odds of 2 to 5. The 
Cubs of Chicago are favored in the Na- 
tional League, chiefly because they won 
the pennant last season. 

It’s even harder than usual this year 
to tell one National League team from 
another, though the league is famous 
for its dogfights, with three, four, or 
five teams limping through the dust of 
September closely bunched, toward a 
final shambles from which one of them 
emerges—as one of them must—in a 
mangled state, ill prepared for the 
World Series which follows shortly after. 

This time you must go down the list 
as far as the Philadelphia Phillies to 
find a National League team with char- 
acter, individuality, and the stamp of 
distinction. The Phils finished the 1938 
season 244% games short of seventh 
place. They seem hopeless. Even so, 
they may not do worse than the Bos- 
ton Bees (né Braves) of 1935, who set 
a league record by losing 115 games. 

It’s easy to pick baseball winners if 
you have nothing more than your repu- 
tation at stake. Because he risks cash 
money, as well as a pretty mellow repu- 
tation, John T. Doyle is generally con- 
sidered the official handicapper of the 
game. Doyle has been making odds in 
the so-called Tenderloin section of 
Broadway for almost 40 years. The T. 
in the middle of his name is a prop. He 
was called John Tecumseh Doyle until 
his wife complained that she didn’t like 
foreign names. 


Doyle’s betting odds for the 1939 
season: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York Yankees 2 
Boston Red Sox 3 
Detroit Tigers 4 


One Parade, One Dogfight 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Cleveland Indians 6 to 1 
Washington Senators mom 
Chicago White Sox 30.” 1 
St. Louis Browns ae 
Philadelphia Athletics 100 ” 1 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Chicago Cubs 2 to l 
Cincinnati Reds i 
New York Giants 12” §& 
Pittsburgh Pirates xs” TF 
St. Louis Cardinals | ae | 
Boston Bees 30” 1 
Brooklyn Dodgers 40 ” 1 
Philadelphia Phillies 100 ” 1 


You might get longer odds against 
the Yankees elsewhere—1 to 2, possi- 
bly, or 3 to 5. However, Sam Boston 
and other baseball commissioners who 
opened timorously at even money soon 
found they had more Yankee bets than 
they cared to handle and now are like- 
ly to fake congenital deafness when 
you mention the world champions. 
Every commissioner dreams, on bad 
nights, that his throat has been cut 
from ear to ear by a sure thing which 
actually proved to be a sure thing. The 
American League race is a closed issue, 
therefore, from the bookmaker’s point 
of view. 

I don’t think, myself, that the issue 
is shut completely tight. Winning four 
consecutive pennants is quite a trick, 
even for a team as poised and balanced 
as the Yankees. In Boston, pennant- 
hungry for 21 years, the Red Sox have 
evolved a ball club with power, speed, 
a nice blend of youth and experience, 
and what may turn out to be better- 
than-average pitching. 

To carry the brainstorm to its logical 
conclusion, this department picks them 
as follows, with a guarantee of im- 
munity which might be the twin broth- 
er of the one they gave Custer at Lit- 
tle Big Horn: 

American League — Boston, New 
York, Detroit, Washington, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

National League—St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia. 

I figure the St. Louis Cardinals might 
win if the wind is behind them and 
Sam Breadon, their boss, does not 
scratch the entry. Otherwise, the de- 


fense has nothing to say. if 
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Wooderson, ‘official’ mile king 





seas is anything but a track threat. He 
wears glasses, has spindly legs, stands only 
5 feet 5, and weighs 120 pounds. Two facts 
about him have consistently appeared in- 
correctly in the American press: viz., his 
name and his occupation. He is not Stan- 
ley Wooderson (that’s his brother’s name) ; 
and he is not a bank clerk but a lawyer. 

“Leather Legs”—as British sport writers 
have dubbed their hero—is no such con- 
sistent performer as Cunningham. Wood- 
erson won’t run faster than a 4:30 mile if 
he can win in a snail’s pace; the time’s un- 
important. Like the Kansan, the Britisher 
relies on judgment of pace and on a killing 
kick at the finish. 

For those who may be rushing to plank 
down their money on Cunningham, the fol- 
lowing facts are offered. Miklos Szabo, 
Hungarian who has run against both, says 
that in a series the Kansan would lead eight 
out of ten races, but that Wooderson could 
win any one or two he particularly set his 
heart on. And Wooderson wouldn't be 
making this trip if he weren’t in tip-top 
shape and pointing for victory. He is only 
24 years old. On the other hand, Cunning- 
ham, at 29, lost two out of fourteen mile 
races during an arduous campaign this win- 
ter (both to Chuck Fenske); his weight 
fell far below normal; and he may be a bit 
past his peak this summer. 





SPORTS NOTES 


Many a person who buys a “ringside” 
seat at a boxing bout arrives to find him- 
self ushered to the umpty-umpth row, with 
all view of the action blocked by a broad- 
shouldered bloke and his trylon-hatted 
girl friend. In the United States it’s usually 
a waste of time to complain, but not so 
in Puerto Rico. Last week, in San Juan, 
fight fans who saw Sixto Escobar’s victory 
over K.O. Morgan from afar demanded 
their money back on the ground that 
12,000 people were crowded into a stadium 
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puilt for only 10,000. The Puerto Rican 
Sports Commission shattered tradition by 
ordering refunds to 1,000 ticket holders. 


So dangerous was the bottle throwing of 
gallery hoodlums during the Boston Bruin- 
New York Ranger hockey playoff for the 
Stanley Cup that Boston officials issued a 
warning: if glass confetti poured down in 
the Boston-Toronto final, the upper balco- 
nv would be closed for the series. The 
gesture—not such a financial risk as it 
sounds, for the Boston Garden has only 
1.500 such seats available at 40 cents each 
—was sufficient last week to keep order in 
the first two games. 


© By winning the $1,200 first prize in the 
Asheville, N. C., Open, Dick Metz of Chi- 
cago ended the winter golf season with the 
most money earned, $5,585. Next came 
Byron Nelson, $4,632; Henry Picard, 
$4,497; Sam Snead, $4,440; and Ralph 
Guldahl, $4,262. 





Billiard Champ 

Making a billiard—stroking one’s cue 
ball so that it caroms off both object balls 
—is a scalp-scratching problem for the 
average player, unless the object balls 
happen to be resting snugly close to one 
another. But whether the ivories are kiss- 
ing or separated by the length of the 
table, the expert can usually go on mak- 
ing simple straight caroms, one after an- 
other, practically endlessly. 

Therefore, the cue masters never play 
straight caroms but compete instead in 
tougher varieties of billiards: either balk- 
line, in which the table is divided by 
white lines forming rectangles where only 
a limited number of shots may be made; 
or the most difficult game of all, three- 
cushion billiards, in which the cue ball 
must touch at least three cushions while 
the carom is being completed. 

Last Jan. 16, ten of the best cue- 
handlers in America, representing acade- 
mies in eight cities, began play for the 
“world’s championship at three-cushion.” 
They were Tiff Denton, representing Balti- 
more Recreation, Kansas City, Mo.; Jay 
Bozeman, Bensinger, Inc., Chicago; Allen 
Hall, Pioneer Arcade, Chicago; Charles 
McCourt, Linsz Recreation, Inc., Cleve- 
land; Otto Reiselt, Allinger’s Billiard 
Academy, Philadelphia; Frank Scoville, 
Hippodrome Billiard Academy, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Clarence Jackson, Detroit Recre- 
ation Co.; Art Thurnblad, National Bil- 
liards, Kenosha, Wis.; Johnny Layton, 
Strand Billiard Academy, New York City, 
and Joe Chamaco, Julian’s Billiard Acade- 
my, New York City. 

Each chalked up against every other 
entrant eight times—four times at home 
and four times on the road—a 72-match 
tournament. A new anti-safety rule speeded 
up the action. The National Billiard As- 
sociation decreed that no player could 
deliberately play safe to check an op- 





Hir Me 


AGAIN... 


[I’m your PAL! 





Here I am! The Acushnet Titleist — 
one of the famous Acushnet family. 
Hundreds of thousands of golfers call 
me their pal. Because I gave ’em a bet- 
ter game of golf. And so did my broth- 
ers — Bedford, Green Ray, Pinnacle. 
Here are some of the records 
made with the famous Acushnet 
Demonstrating Machine. A 428- 
yard hole-in-one at the Columbus 
Country Club, Columbus, Ohio, 
Aug. 18, 1937; fifteen 250-yard 
shots with a seven iron at the 
Miami-Biltmore C. C., Jan., 1936, 
and landed them all within a ten- 
foot circle; and at the same place 
and date thirteen out of fifteen 20- 
foot putts into the cup — and 
others, many others. 

Of course, these amazing machine- 
made shots were front page stuff. 
Their significance to you golf- 

ers lies in the fact that they prove 
beyond question the all-club accu- 


racy and durability of Acushnet Balls 
— precision-made for precision play. 
So hit me again in 1939. I’m your 
pal — I’ve proved it — and I want to 
prove it again all through the 1939 
season. 





GOLF’S GREATEST HIT SHOW 


The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
country annually to prove that Acushnet 
Balls are built for winning golf. 300... 400 

. 500-yard drives; 150-yard chip shots dead 
to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls — 
guillotine tests — compression tests to prove 
Acushnet Balls can take it. 





ACUSHNET BALLS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 





Titleist Tie 
For Experts Only 


Bedford Tie 
The ball that can take it 


Green Ray 50c 
Pinnacle 35e 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Joe Chamaco, supreme at complicated caroms 


ponent—if he did so, in the opinion of the 
referee, the offender lost a point for each 
infraction. 

Last week, eleven days before the 
scheduled windup Apr. 14, Chamaco scored 
his 50th victory against sixteen defeats 
and sewed up the 1939 three-cushion title 
and the $2,500 first prize. 

The new champion, son of a pool-hall 
proprietor, is 38, a Mexican with one- 
third Indian blood. He formerly worked as 
a chauffeur in California. Though little- 
known to the public, he for years has 
ranked high in the opinion of fellow ex- 
perts. In 1930 he played a round-robin 
three-cushion match with Welker Coch- 
ran and Willie Hoppe—and won it. He led 
this winter’s play from start to finish, set- 
ting one world’s record and tying another. 

Against Bozeman (in Chicago, Mar. 
27), the 5-foot-7 cue wizard—chain 
smoking nervously as he piled up billiard 
after billiard—set a new high run of 
eighteen three-cushion caroms before 
missing—thus bettering the old mark of 
seventeen set by Denton in 1919 and 
equaled by Gus Copulous in 1930. Against 
Jackson (in New York City, Apr. 7) 
Chamaco achieved the 50 points needed to 
win the match in only 23 innings—tying 
the minimum number of trips to the table 
set by Johnny Layton in 1930. 





EDUCATION 





St. John’s Guinea Pigs: 
Some Students Yearn for Return 
to Old College Fripperies 


Few college heads hold more contempt 
for the traditional American college curri- 
culum than Robert M. Hutchins. He has 
spent most of his ten-year presidency at 
the University of Chicago crusading for a 
new liberal-arts setup that would scrap 
the present system of electives and the 
stress on vocations. His ideal is embodied 
in a course he teaches—the required read- 
ing of great books of mankind, the “ac- 
cumulated wisdom” of the race. Three 
times he has proposed this plan for all 
liberal-arts students to his faculty, and 
three times they have rejected it. 

But in 1937 Dr. Hutchins got a chance 
to apply his theory to another college. St. 
John’s of Annapolis, third oldest college in 
the country (founded 1696), had run into 
academic and financial difficulties and ap- 
pealed to Chicago for help. Dr. Hutchins 
was named chairman of St. John’s board 
of visitors and governors; Stringfellow Barr 
and Scott Buchanan left Chicago to be- 
come president and dean respectively; and 
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Mortimer Adler, professor of philosophy 
at Chicago, accepted a post as Visiting 
lecturer. 

That fall Buchanan and Barr (nick- 
named “Winkie” for his habit of squint- 
ing) bestowed the new reading program 
upon twenty St. John’s freshmen (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 20, 1937), including John 
O. Neustadt, a junior under the “old pro- 
gram” who decided to start college all 
over again. Last September 40 more fresh- 
men enrolled, and next fall President Barr 
expects another 70. Their course covers 
125 authors in literature, philosophy, and 
science, ranging from the ancient Homer, 
Plato, and Hippocrates to the modern 
Ibsen, Freud, and Gauss. Every week they 
devote 2 hours to lectures, 3 to laboratory, 
4 to seminars, and 10 to “tutorials” (small 
recitation classes) under “tutors” who ac- 
tually may be full professors. By 1941, 
when St. John’s 71 old-program upper- 
classmen have graduated, this will be the 
one and only curriculum. 

Last week the freshmen were delving 
into Aristophanes, Aristotle, and Aristar- 
chus; the sophomores, into the “Song of 
Roland,” St. Thomas Aquinas, and Gali- 
leo. They themselves had reconstructed 
contraptions through which early scientists 
made their discoveries. They liked the 
work. President Barr guessed that his were 
the only students in America who had 
ever read Euclid’s “Elements” through. 
“I’m more than satisfied,” he said. “They 
have learned to think better, to write bet- 
ter, and to talk better. Their intelligence 
has developed.” 

But all is not rosy at Annapolis. Upper- 
classmen resent the younger students’ “in- 
tellectual airs.” They bemoan the rules 
against the hazing of freshmen, who offi- 
cially are not freshmen but “first-year 
men.” They protest that fraternities may 
no longer occupy separate houses on or off 
the campus, and they still aren’t accus- 
tomed to calling the campus “the green” 
and the dining hall “the commons.” 

Even some of the new programmers 
have the old yen for traditional collegiate 
fripperies. Like the upperclassmen they re- 
gret that after this semester St. John’s, 
which has produced three national cham- 
pionship lacrosse teams, will no longer en- 
gage in intercollegiate sports but will play 
only intramural games. 





Kipke’s Victory 

Fired in 1937 after four disastrous foot- 
ball seasons, Head Coach Harry G. Kipke 
left a divided University of Michigan be- 
hind him. Many alumni, pointing to Kip- 
ke’s 1930-1933 record (four seasons with 
only one loss) , attacked the action of the 
Board in Control of Athletics. The board 
defended itself with a statement that 
Kipke had not been fired because his teams 
lost football games—and that naturally 
raised a question: why had he been fired? 

Whatever the answer, the ex-coach kept 
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mum. But when in February the state 
Republican convention nominated him to 
run for an eight-year term on the Board 
of Regents, supreme governing body of 
the university (Newsweek, Mar. 6), 
Michigan’s murmurs broke into a roar. 
The Michigan Daily, student publication, 
opposed his election; alumni opinion was 
sharply split; one graduate group of die- 
hard Republicans supported the candidacy 
of Dr. Dean W. Myers, Kipke’s Demo- 
cratic opponent. 

Opposition proved futile; last week, 
Michigan voters elected Kipke to an eight- 
vear term as regent beginning next Jan. 1. 
Political circles ascribed Kipke’s election 
partly to the support of his friend Harry 
G. Bennett, Ford’s service-department 
chief and powerful Republican, partly to 
the fact he was a Republican running in a 
Republican year. Certain it is that Ben- 
nett’s friendship meant much to Kipke in 
his term as coach: many members of 
Michigan’s football squad needing summer 
jobs got them in the Ford factory. 





Up From the Ranks 


Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder (A.B., Beloit 
College; Ph.D., Harvard) has worked at 
Northwestern University for 30 years. Be- 
ginning as a lowly instructor in English, 
he worked up through the ranks of assist- 
ant professor, professor, dean of the gradu- 
ate school, and, in 19387, finally became 
Northwestern’s vice president and dean of 
faculties. Along the way he made himself 
an expert and author of textbooks on Eng- 
lish and Scottish literature. 

Last week the 54-year-old scholar pre- 
pared to step out of the ranks and out of 
teaching. The trustees announced his ap- 
pointment as university president, effec- 
tive next September, when Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, president since 1920, retires in defer- 
ence to the 65-year age limit. Like all uni- 
versity presidents, Dr. Snyder will spend 
most of his time raising funds and balanc- 
ing budgets. He must also spend one of the 
biggest gifts Northwestern ever received— 
$6,735,000, donated last month for a tech- 
nological school on the Evanston campus 
by Walter P. Murphy, 66-year-old bachelor 
and ex-railway brakeman, now a wealthy 
manufacturer of railroad equipment. 





RADIO 
‘Third Dimension’ in Radio 


Neared With Echoing Device 





When a symphonic concert or political 
oration is broadcast from a large audi- 
torium, part of the thrill that pours from 
loudspeakers all over the country is not 
strictly either music or oratory: it is 
drama. The drama is an acoustical phe- 
nomenon caused by small echoes. Thou- 
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@ It takes 8 long years to make 
Black & White ready for your enjoy- 
ment. 8 years of patient aging—and 
great skill in blending. And you taste 
the reward in every drop. For this great 
Scotch has Character—a truly noble 
Character expressed by a magnificent 
flavor and rare bouquet... character 


that has not been changed since the 
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blend was created generations ago. 
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Radio Baby: While Mrs. William Noble, San Fran- 
cisco radio amateur, was awaiting the stork, her hus- 
band, also an amateur, carried a tiny, high-frequency 
‘transceiver in his taxi and kept in touch with devel- 





Wide World 


opments—if any—at home. After the baby arrived, 
the home equipment was moved to the hospital and 
now Noble can listen to his wife talk—and son ery— 
anywhere in the city. 





sands of them, reverberating back and 
forth across the auditorium, give the 
broadcast reality by endowing the pro- 
gram with a kind of third dimension. They 
produce an illusion of depth, distance, 
so that the listener feels he sits plump 
in the middle of things. And echoes have 
done it. 

This fact has long embarrassed radio 
engineers and program directors because 
the average broadcasting studio, small and 
“dead,” has few echoes. But last week the 
problem neared solution: a new invention, 
called a reverberator, was put through its 
paces before members of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers in New York City. The 
device, picking up broadcasts from small 
studios, so transformed them that the flat 


quality associated with small-studio broad- - 


casts was obliterated. Depth of sound and 
roundness of tone stepped out in three-di- 
mensional naturalness. 

In effect, the invention—produced by 
Peter C. Goldmark, CBS television en- 
gineer—is a machine for manufacturing 
echoes. Its central feature is a 20-inch disk 
that rotates 400 times a minute. The outer 
edge of this spinning disk is coated with 
phosphorescent material which catches 
light from a lamp that throbs in sympathy 
with the varying intensity of the broad- 
cast. A picture of the broadcast is thus 
“painted” on the spinning disk, while 
photoelectric cells pick off the picture at 
different points along the periphery. At 
each rotation of the disk a new set of 
reverberations is thus thrown back into 
the broadcast. It is this delay, imitating 
normal echoes, that produces a close ap- 
proximation of the phenomenon needed to 
enrich and round out a broadcast from 
the average studio. 





BOOKS 





Detours of Billy Phelps: 
Rambling Autobiography Paints 
the Portrait of an Era 


It is hardly surprising that William 
Lyon Phelps’ autobiography should be a 
highly diverting document. The indefa- 
tigable Billy has put as much of himself 
into its nearly 1,000 pages as he could 
cram—and “himself” means, mostly, his 
friendships. For, more than criticism, more 
than pedagogy, friendship is Professor 
Phelps’ own particular art. 

It is a rambling book, this Autrosioc- 





‘Billy’ Phelps, autobiographer 
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RAPHY WirtH Letters. Though Phelps be- 
gins conventionally enough with: “I was 
born at the southeast corner of Elm and 
Church Streets, in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, on Monday the second of January, 
1865,” and goes on to tell of his parents 
and upbringing in the time-honored bi- 
ographical manner, he soon wanders off the 
track. His detours take him into a chapter 
on his idolatry of cats, into the world of 
the. theater, where he has long been an 
ardent spectator, into his friendship with 
Mark Twain and his feelings about after- 
dinner oratory (he hates it albeit he’s a 
renowned repast-master) . 

Years of study at Harvard and years of 
teaching at Yale, where Phelps was cer- 
tainly one of the most popular professors 
in the university’s history, pass in leisurely 
review. But the flow of narrative is never 
too strong to be interrupted by the bab- 
bling brook of anecdote; the book abounds 
in good stories, from the ironic witticism to 
the Rotary Club belly laugh. Somewhere 
between the two is the one about Amy 
Lowell, cigar in mouth, seated in the center 
of an admiring group; one of the rapt 
young ladies asked the poet what she 
thought of Rabindranath Tagore. With- 
out removing the cigar from her mouth, 
Miss Lowell replied: “He’s a charlatan.” 

The most familiar charge leveled at 
Phelps’ white head is his extreme forbear- 
ance in literary criticism (Oswald Garri- 
son Villard called him “the most easily 
pleased book reviewer in America”). In 
retaliation, Phelps lists his favorite hates, 
which range from personal items about 
movie people to words like “guberna- 
torial” and “contact” (as a verb) and 
what he calls the “Medlar Novelists—the 
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medlar is a fruit that becomes rotten be- 
fore it is ripe.” 

The publishers claim this book to be a 
portrait of an era. They are right. Along 
with the procession of great men and 
women that passes before the reader, this 
memoir records the changes in American 
life, in reading, writing, and habits of 
thinking. It reflects other changes too, as 
noted in the following entry in 14-year- 
old Billy Phelps’ diary: “ “Saturday, Feb. 
8, 1879. Headache does not trouble me 
today. I went sliding on Dummy’s Hill . . . 
At 9 o’clock p.m., I took a splendid bath, 
not having bathed since Thanksgiving’.” 
(AvrosiocraPHY With Letters. 972 
pages, 315,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Oxford, New York. $3.75.) 


ooo 





Diary Kept by Byrd’s Ancestor 
a Gold Mine of Colonial Data 


Although the garret of an old mansion 
is the classic place to look for eighteenth- 
century manuscripts, one recently came to 
light in the Huntington Library at San 
Marino, Celif., one of the world’s great 
rare-book collections. It is a find of the 
first importance, a diary of the years 
1709-1712, kept by William Byrd of West- 
over, Va. The little book had come to the 
library as part of the Brock collection of 
Virginiana. Since 1922, it had lain unre- 
marked among 132,000 other items in that 
lot and, because it was written in a curi- 
ous, minute shorthand, had been classified 
as “probably a commonplace account 
book.” 

William Byrd was a great gentleman 
planter of the day, the founder of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, and a writer by 
avocation; his “History of the Dividing 
Line between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina” is his chef d’oeuvre. He was the father 
of a celebrated Virginia beauty, Evelyn 
Byrd, and a direct ancestor of Admiral 
Richard Evelyn Byrd and Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd. Thackeray read and admired this 
“well-built haughty man with an aquiline 
nose” and drew inspiration from him for 
“The Virginians” and “Henry Esmond.” 

The discovery of the journal argues the 
existence of others, for which a search 
is now being made; one, covering the years 
1717 to 1721, has already turned up in 
Richmond, and another for the years 1739 
to 1741 was found at the University of 
North Carolina. Their value is obvious, 
for there is a paucity of data on early 
eighteenth-century life in America. Byrd, 
no more than his contemporary Pepys, did 
not intend that his journal ever be read 
and confided much to it that he would 
otherwise have left out. 

Along with more weighty matters, the 
notes deal with all phases of his daily life; 
he loses 20 shillings at cards; he likes ham 
for breakfast; he gets up early for several 
months to read a chapter in Hebrew and 
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But... Not 


. . . Ferdinand 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Many years hence, maybe a new 
bunch of Baconians (who think Shake- 
speare wasn’t Shakespeare) will rise up 
with learned theses to prove that John 
Steinbeck was not John Steinbeck, but 
was, in fact, Charlie McCarthy. 

They will have much to go on. If the 
Bard of Avon can be called “myriad- 
minded” and accused of being two other 
fellows on the available evidence, then 


Steinbeck’s chances of being known as. 


Steinbeck are certainly slim; for, even 
if you wouldn’t want to call the man 
“myriad-minded” (maybe you wouldn’t 
want to call anybody that), you have 
to admit that not one of his books, ex- 
cept in the superficies of idiosyncratic 
cadence, remotely resembles any of his 
other books. He is not a school, as 
Hemingway is. 

An author is usually known by the 
stuff behind which he is stymied. You 
write a story which goes over well and 
an unimaginative editor wants you to 
write the same story over and over 
again. He gets mad if you have another 
idea and tells you the public (he means 
himself) wants more of the same. 

The compliant writer, in the face of 
a large check and in the much more 
repellent face of a process server in a 
matter in which the landlord would like 
to have his rent, usually tries to remem- 
ber what he wrote that the editor 
thought was so hot and try to do it 
over again, with just enough of a new 
slant to make it sound like another 
story. 

But not (Ferdinand) Steinbeck. 

He is always different. 

I know of no top-notch other writer 
in my time, including Cabell, Dreiser, 
Anderson, Jeffers, and Robinson, who 
had as many bad breaks at the start 
of his career as Steinbeck. For a long 
period, every time he had a new book 
coming out, the publishing house folded 
up ten minutes after the book was off 
the press. Thus he got no publicity, no 
advertising, little distribution of his 
wares. He earned less in royalties than 
he earned as a hod carrier in the con- 
struction of Madison Square Garden. 

His first big success was “Tortilla 
Flat,” which went begging for months 
among the publishers until Ben Abram- 
son of the Argus Book Shop, Chicago, 
told Pat Covici of Covici-Friede that 
Steinbeck was a good investment. Pat 


was delighted with the manuscript Ben 
turned over to him, saw “Tortilla Flat” 
become a best seller, published “In 
Dubious Battle” (which also got high 
praise and became a best seller), “Of 
Mice and Men” (which was a great 
success both as a novel and as a play), 
“The Red Pony” (issued in a limited, 
high-priced edition), and “The Long 
Valley” (also issued in a limited, high- 
priced edition) . And then Covici-Friede 
was forced to the wall and Pat, an able 
editor-publisher, went over to Viking 
Press, taking Steinbeck with him. 

Viking Press has just issued Stein- 
beck’s Grapes or Wratu ($2.75). Re- 
ports are that advance orders for the 
book are more than treble the advance 
orders on all the other Steinbeck books 
put together. It is a book of 619 pages, 
which is to say, about 195,000 words or 
about twice the length of both “Tortilla 
Flat” and of “Of Mice and Men.” 

It is about tenant farmers in Okla- 
homa, who got pushed off their land by 
the wicked landlords and struck out in 
a jaloppy for California, where they 
thought you didn’t have to work but 
could just live on oranges picked from 
somebody else’s trees. They found out 
different. The book has beautiful and, 
even magnificent, passages in it; but it 
is not well organized; I can’t quite see 
what the book is about, except that 
there are “no frontiers left and no place 
to go.” 

The title is from Julia Ward Howe’s 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” with its 
line “He is tramping out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are stored.” 
In chapter 25, he explains what he 
means by the title, in an impassioned 
essay about the California vineyards, 
which, he says, have fallen into the 
hands of the banks: “The decay spreads 
over the state, and the sweet smell is a 
great sorrow in the land. Men who can 
graft trees and make the seed fertile 
and big can find no way to let the hun- 
gry people eat their produce .. . The 
works of the roots of the vines, of the 
trees, must be destroyed to keep up the 
price, and this is the saddest, bitterest 
thing of all. Carloads of oranges dumped 
on the ground .. . etc.” (Secretary 
Wallace, please take note: Steinbeck is 
predicting a revolution from the vicious 
circle that has grown up around crop 
destruction for price maintenance.) 
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a couple of hundred verses of Homer (‘y 
Greek) ; he notes that he drank too much 
and went to bed without saying his 
prayers. 

Deciphering the manuscript was the feat 
of Mrs. Marion Tinling of the library staf. 
A specialist in archaic shorthand systems, 
she found that Byrd used one invented jn 
the seventeenth century but had adapted 
it for his own use, which made the goine 
tougher. Mrs. Tinling has deciphered about 
two years of the diary to date and figures 
it will take another month to finish. When 
the compleied transcript is made, the 
Huntington Library will edit and publish 
the diary. 


The Vice Racket 


It is a sad and grim tale that Hickman 
Powell has to tell in Ninety Tives 
Guitty—the story of the 1936 Dewey in- 
vestigation into New York’s prostitution 
racket—but, as a piece of special report- 
ing, it is a superb job. The author, who 
first got his reputation as a crack newspa- 
per man on the old World, centers his at- 
tention on the girls who were victimized 
by the racket and were prevailed upon to 
be the chief witnesses against it. 

In the case histories of Nancy Presser, 
Mildred Harris, and “Cokey” Flo Brown 
can be seen the intricate workings of the 
gang that shook down the brothels of New 
York for a colossal (Dewey’s own word) 
yearly figure and became so insolently pow- 
erful that the courts and police wouldn’t 
go near them. Through the book stalks 
the sinister figure of the big-shot Charles 
Luciano, known to Broadway and _ the 
underworld as “Lucky.” It is a complete 
story, ending in the smashing victory for 
the prosecution which sent Thomas E. 
Dewey to the District Attorney’s office 
and Lucky Luciano to Dannemora for a 
30- to 50-year visit. (Ninety Trves 
Guitty. 330 pages, 111,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 








Froth in London 


The creator of Julia, that amiable loose 
lady of “The Nutmeg Tree,” has again 
rendered a service to the reading public 
or, at least, that part of it with a predilec- 
tion for the light, the gay, and the slight!y 
shady. Hartequin Hovss, in the deft vein 
that is Margery Sharp’s forte, is a beguil- 
ing chronicle of urban adventure, involv- 
ing a brother and sister who set out to 
make their way alone (and broke) in 
London. 

Lisbeth Campion was engaged to an 
army officer, a gentleman as austere and 
correct and dull as only an Englishman of 
that kidney can be. The reader puts 
thumbs down on the match almost at 
once, but Lisbeth was all for it. The only 
fly (it was more like a good-sized beetle) 
in the ointment was younger brother 
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Ronny, whom Lisbeth adored even though 
his peddling cocaine in night spots threat- 
ened to ruin her marital plans. (Ronny 
liked to think it was baking powder the 
man asked him to carry around; he was 
quite hurt when they sent him away for 
six months.) 

So, while the fiancé was off on a mili- 
tary mission to Persia or somewhere, Lis- 
beth decided to rehabilitate the newly re- 
leased Ronny and make him work for a 
living. With old Mr. Partridge, a charm- 
ingly amoral character who might have 
strayed out of Robert Nathan, the brother 
and sister set up housekeeping and looked 
for jobs. Lisbeth landed with an outfit 
called Wanted Women; Mr. Partridge 
caught on with a Scottish tearoom, but 
Ronny was not so easily rehabilitated. 
What happened, and how the course of 
even the most decorous love runs none too 
smooth, is better told by Margery Sharp. 
(Hartequin House. 312 pages, 66,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston, $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Bioop Is Cuearper Tuan Water. By 
Quincy Howe. 215 pages, 45,000 words. In- 
dex. Simon & Schuster, New York. §2. 
The growing fear of war has split Amer- 
ican opinion into two camps, a war party 
and a peace party, says the author, who 
goes on to specify who is in which. A very 
different book from Howe’s previous “Eng- 
land Expects Every American to Do His 
Duty.” 


Tue Lire AND Deatu or Louis XVI. By 
Saul K. Padover. 336 pages, 110,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendixes, index. A ppleton- 
Century, New York. $3.75. A fine piece of 
scholarship, this book is an interesting, 
sympathetic biography of the unhappy 
Louis Capet. 


Tue Kinepom or Swine. By Benny 
Goodman and Irving Kolodin. 265 pages, 
64,000 words. Illustrations. Stackpole, New 
York. $2. The eminent doctor of jive and 
jam tells his story and incorporates in it 
the whole syncopated saga of jazz in 
America. Recommended to jitterbugs. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Case or THE CruMPLED Knave. By 
Anthony Boucher. 237 pages. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $2. Humphrey Gar- 
nett was a collector of antique playing 
cards as well as a famous Los Angeles 
chemist. He not only knew he was going 
to be killed; he crumpled a knave of dia- 
monds in his hand as a clue when he died. 
You'll probably have to leave the ‘detect- 
ing to that fine broth of a lad, Fergus 
O’Breen—The O’Breen. First rate. 


Tue Return oF SANDERS OF THE 
River. By Francis Gérard. 336 pages. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2. Twelve short stories 
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bringing back the late Edgar Wallace’s 
immortal characters—Commissioner Sand- 
ers, Bones, Captain Hamilton and Bosam- 
bo—and their experiences in “the Terri- 
tories.” An excellent imitation of Wallace’s 
stories, this book is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the multitude of the English detec- 
tive-story writer’s fans. 








Jupas, Incorporatep. By Kurt Steel. 
341 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. It 
took a lot of persuasion and a beautiful 
client, Madeleine Tower, to get Hank Hyer 
to leave New York to investigate a murder 
in Connecticut. Once there he found plenty 
of excitement from rival detectives, labor 
wars, and factory spies. A bellhop named 
Orson Quick provides the comedy. Differ- 
ent from the usual mystery formula—and 
interesting. 





TRANSITION 
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Divorced: 


Sacua Guirtry, 54-year-old French 
author, playwright, and actor, by JacquE- 
LINE DE Lusac, his 29-year-old leading 
lady, in Paris, Apr. 5. Last January, when 
she filed suit on grounds that he had left 
their home, they were appearing together 
in his hit play, “Un Monde Fou.” He has 
been married and divorced twice before: 
to Charlotte Lyses and Yvonne Printemps, 
both ‘of whom were once his stage partners. 








Arrived: 





Jo Davinson, 56- 
year-old American 
sculptor living in 
France, in New York 
with his latest work, 
an 814-foot statue of 
the poet Walt Whit- 
man. The bronze fig- 

Wide World ure, made for W. 
Averell Harriman and named after the 
poet’s “Song of the Open Road,” will be 
placed on exhibition in the New York 
Building at the World’s Fair. Afterward, 
it will be moved to Bear Mountain State 
Park on the Hudson River. Davidson has 
sculptured many famous personages, in- 
cluding Woodrow Wilson, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Adolph Zukor, Benito Mussolini, 
and General Pershing. 


Oxrea Perrova (Muriel Harding), 53, 
playwright and former actress, in New 
York, from her vineyard in St. Raphael, 








France, where she has 
lived since her stage 
retirement ten years 
ago. She plans to buy 
a home near Seattle 
or Portland just “in 
case there is a blow- 
up in Europe. I feel 
that if I have a piece 
of property in Amer- 
ica I can always live 
on it without fear, 
can raise a cabbage or a piece of lettuce, 
and be sure that I may live in peace.” 








Departed: 





Criaupe G. Bow- 
ERS, retiring United 
States Ambassador to 
Spain, from New 
York to transfer the 
American Embassy 
from St. Jean de Luz, 
France—where it has 
been during most of 
the civil war—to 
Burgos, temporary 
capital of the new 
Spanish Government. 
Bowers, pro-Loyalist, 
wasn’t sure that he 
would even see Generalissimo Franco. 
Serious-faced on his departure, he re- 
marked when ship-news photographers 
asked him to smile: “We don’t smile un- 
less we’ve got something to smile about. 
It’s my corns.” 











Wide World 


JAMES RoosEvELT, oldest son of the 
chief executive and vice president of 
Samuel Goldwyn Pictures, Inc., from New 
York, for London to attend a special show- 
ing of his firm’s latest picture, “Wuthering 
Heights” (Newsweek, Apr. 10). He said 
he expected to see Joseph P. Kennedy, 
United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, but denied that he was going on 
a “secret mission.” James, who resigned as 
his father’s secretary to take the film job, 
was asked whether he was through with 
politics. He commented: “I can’t be in 
both business and politics. I have to make 
a living, unfortunately . . . I'll stay [in 
motion-picture work] as long as they will 
have me.” 





Decorated: 


By the Soviet Government, Pror. 
Boris Ityicu ZBarsky and two assistants, 
for successfully embalming the body of 
Nikolai Lenin, founder of the U.S.S.R. At 
the death of the Bolshevist leader in 1924, 
his followers decided to display his body 
for an indefinite period of time. Professor 
Zbarsky and the late Vladimir Vorobieff 
guaranteed “to preserve the appearance of 
the visible parts of the body unimpaired 
not only for three months . . . but perhaps 
for 100 years.” Though their preservation 
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process is a state secret, a part of it js 
known. Success is dependent upon a steady 
temperature (60 degrees) within the glass 
enclosure containing the body and _ the 
maintenance of a constant flow of sterj- 
lized moisture through the tissues at 
constant pressure. 





Acclaimed: 


Marian Anperson, Negro contralto, 
at an Easter Sunday concert on the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, by 
an audience of more than 75,000 persons, 
The free, open-air program—sponsored by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Chief Justice Hughes, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, and others 
—was prompted by the recent banning of 
capital auditoriums to Miss Anderson. 
When the Daughters of the American 
Revolution refused the use of its Constitu- 
tion Hall to the distinguished singer, the 
First Lady resigned from the D.A and 
a national protest arose over the race dis- 
crimination (NEwswEEK, Mar. 6 and 13), 





Resigned: 


Str REGINALD 
HiLpyaArD, 62, as 
Governor of Bermuda 
and Commander-in- 
Chief of the island’s 
100 troops because 
the Assembly refused 
his requests for an 
automobile to replace 
his customary glass- 
enclosed carriage. Sir Reginald, whose 
resignation becomes effective Sept. 30 (two 
years: before the expiration of his five-year 
term) , made two unsuccessful attempts to 
get a car in the largely motorless island. 
Rebuffing the Governor, the Assembly 
argued that it wasn’t necessary to have 
an automobile to inspect 100 troops and 
one member declared he wouldn’t even 
vote to give the King a car in Bermuda. 








Ailing: 


Penny SINGLE- 
TON, motion - picture 
comedienne’ who 
plays “Blondie” in 
the film version of 
the comic strip, with 
bronchial pneumonia, 
in the Santa Monica 
Hospital. She _ suf- 
fered a_ breakdown 
last January after 
putting too much realism into her acting of 
the home life of the “Bumstead” family. 





Wide World 





Died: 

J. Hammton Lewis, 72, United 
States Senator from Illinois, of coronary 
thrombosis, in Washington, Apr. 9. He 
became ill on the train enroute from his 
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home in Chicago and 
died six hours after 
his arrival in the cap- 
ital. Born in meager 
circumstances in 
Danville, Va., Lewis 
obtained his law de- 
oree at Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas, 
worked his way to Wide World 
the Pacific Coast as a sailor, and became 
a Seattle dockhand. He entered politics 
with election to the Washington State 
Senate and in 1896 went to Congress as 
Representative-at-Large. In 1903, after 
serving two terms, he moved to Chicago 
and within two years became city at- 
torney and corporation counsel. Nine years 
later he was elected United States Sena- 
tor. Defeated for reelection, Lewis made a 
comeback in 1930 and returned to Wash- 
ington in a 700,000-vote victory over Ruth 
Hanna McCormick. During his Congres- 
sional service he adhered strictly to party 
lines, disagreeing only twice with the New 
Deal: in opposing the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway and voting for prepayment of the 
soldiers’ bonus. As majority whip of the 
upper house, “Jim Ham” hid his political 
adroitness behind a veneer of showman- 
ship. His neatly groomed pink whiskers, 
wind-blown mahogany-colored hair, eccen- 
tric wardrobe of a bygone era, and flow- 
ery speech and manner won him fame 
and columns of editorial space as the 
“Pink-Framed Politico,” the “Man Who 
Made Whiskers a Political Asset.” The 
perfect gentleman and extremely gallant, 
he even removed his hat and bowed while 
conversing on the telephone with a lady. 














a ry Joseru A. Lyons, 
’ 59, Prime Minister of 
Australia since 1932, 
of a heart attack, at 
Sydney, Apr. 7. A 
former Tasmanian 
schoolteacher of Irish 
stock, known as 
“Honest Joe,” Lyons 
was credited with 

Wide World saving his country 
from bankruptey. As Prime Minister, he 
placed Australia — depression-hit —on a 
pay-as-you-go basis by cutting govern- 
ment expenses and raising taxes and tariffs. 
Within three years credit abroad was re- 
stored and the Commonwealth’s deficit and 
unemployment were reduced 50 per cent. 





Henry A. Wise Woop, 73, inventor 
and board chairman of the Wood News- 
paper Machinery Corp., of pneumonia, in 
New York, Apr. 9. His father Fernando 
Wood, served three terms as Mayor of 
New York in the Civil War era. Henry 
Wood dabbled in politics but achieved 
Primary distinction as a developer of the 
modern newspaper press. Three of his in- 
ventions—the autoreel, autoplate, and the 
autopaster—greatly increased newspaper 
production, 
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Court Blows Against the NLRB 
Force It and Labor to Slow Up 


Wave of Setbacks Precedes 
Start of Wagner Act Hearings; 
Sit-Down Strike Doomed 


A year ago the proudest boast of the 
National Labor Relations Board was: 
“Look at our court record.” At that time 
the score was: in the Supreme Court, 11 
victories, no losses; in the Circuit Courts, 
30 victories, 4 losses. This week, as hear- 
ings on amendments to the National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act started, the 
board’s boast was less convincing: the 
record now shows upsets in 25 per cent of 
the cases reaching the Supreme Court 
and 41.5 per cent in the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals. 

The most important results of these set- 
backs are the new curbs imposed on 
NLBB by the courts. Thus in recent weeks 
the Supreme Court has dictated these doc- 
trines: sit-down strikers forfeit the pro- 
tection of the Wagner Act (Fansteel de- 
cision); the NLRB must grant all ag- 
grieved persons the right to appear in any 
case and the board has no express authority 
to invalidate contracts with independent 
labor organizations (Consolidated Edison) , 
and violation of labor contracts may de- 
prive a union of Wagner Act protection 
(Sands case) . 

What disturbed NLRB more than these 
specific reversals, however, was the ten- 
dency of the Supreme Court in several 
cases to ignore the board’s cherished right, 
as expressed in the act: “The findings of 
the board as to facts, if supported by evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive.” By question- 
ing the facts and evidence as well as the 
law, the courts are steadily widening their 
sphere in labor relations, over repeated 
protests of NLRB attorneys. 

Even more indicative of the court trend 
toward limiting the Wagner Act and the 
board’s powers are recent decisions of the 
Circuit Courts, many of which soon will be 
taken to the highest tribunal. One Circuit 
Court ruled-—to the NLRB’s consternation 
—that a revamped “company union” at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. was a 
bonafide collective-bargaining agency; an- 
other court upset the board by holding that 
an employer might .express a preference 
for one union over another without inter- 
fering with his employes’ rights. And in St. 
Louis last week, the Circuit Court sent 
the Montgomery Ward & Co. case—involv- 
ing an alleged company union—back to the 


NLRB for rehearing on grounds that the 
company had not been given a fair trial 
by the examiner. 


Sherman Act 

While these decisions were the NLRB’s 
biggest headache, they were just half of 
organized labor’s troubles last week. The 
other half was a kickback from a law that 
labor helped put on the books—the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act.* A jury in the United 
States District Court in Philadelphia 
awarded the Apex Hosiery Co. $711,932 
from the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers (C.1.0.) for losses suffered by 
the company during a seven-week sit-down 
in 1937. The suit (Newsweek, Mar. 27) 
was based on Sherman Act bans against 
conspiracy to restrain trade—and_ the 
damages were trebled, as the act provides 





A Wide World 
Wagner’s law has lost some teeth 


in cases of meddling with interstate com- 
merce. 

Thoroughly alarmed by the possibility 
of an epidemic of such suits (three New 
Haven, Conn., trucking companies imme- 
diately filed actions for $990,000 damages 





*In San Francisco, the State Court of Ap- 
peals added to labor’s troubles by ruling that 
closed-shop contracts are illegal in California 
because they interfere with the rights of indi- 
vidual workers by forcing them to join unions. 


from their striking truck drivers) the 
union made plans to appeal, and collection 
of judgment was deferred pending such a 
step. The union has about $50,000 in its 
treasury and an income of $288,000 a year 
from its 15,000 members. All this can be 
levied upon, but individual members are 
exempt by court stipulation. 

Labor’s fingers have been burned by the 
Sherman Act before. Theoretically, any 
strike that shuts down a company which 
normally sells its product outside the 
state thus interrupts the free flow of com- 
merce and restrains trade in defiance of 
the anti-trust laws. The unions learned this 
in 1902—twelve years after they actively 
backed passage of the Sherman Act to 
bust the trusts—when 186 Danbury, 
Conn., hatters were successfully sued for 
$250,000 for starting a boycott against 
their employer. The judgment was finally 
paid with the help of the A.F.L. 

Again in 1922, organized labor felt 
the sting of Sherman Act triple damages 
when the Coronado Coal Co. was awarded 
$745,000 from the United Mine Workers 
for mines dynamited during a strike. The 
Supreme Court in this case, however, re- 
versed the decision on grounds that evi- 
dence of the union’s intention of interfer- 
ing with interstate commerce was insuffi- 
cient. But at the same time it affirmed that 
unions could be sued under the Sher- 
man Act. 





Significance 


Whether or not the Apex decision sticks 
in the higher courts, it seals the doom of 
the sit-down. For even if it is decided that 
the Sherman Act does not apply, the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing the sit- 
down opens the state courts to actions to 
collect damages inflicted by stay-in strikers. 

The net effect of the Wagner Act de- 
cisions will be to force the NLRB to move 
with greater deliberation, encourage em- 
ployers to take their cases to court, and 
possibly cause unions to resort less fre- 
quently to NLRB procedure. The decisions 
do not, however, lessen the drive for 
amendment of the Wagner Act in progress 
in Washington because, while the decisions 
narrow application of the act, they do 
not equalize it, as demanded by employers, 
or protect craft unions, as demanded by 
the A.F.L. (Newsweek, Apr. 3). 

The battle to revise the Wagner Act 
brought a break in the peace negotiations 
between the C.I.0.—which is fighting 
against any change in the act—and the 
A.F.L. (Newsweex, Mar. 20). John ~- 
Lewis called off the parleys indeter=- 
nately as he prepared to go before ine 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
with demands countering the A-F.L.’s. 

For its part, the NLRB is prepared to 
defend itself before the committee with 
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an analysis of all the amendments offered 
_—and pending the showdown may itself 
make procedural changes (possible with- 
out amendments) to permit employers to 
ask employe elections when caught in 
jurisdictional squabbles. And to prevent 
major changes in the law, the Administra- 
tion may replace the present board. Mean- 
while pressure is increasing in the House 
for an all-summer investigation of the 
NLRB instead of immediate amendment 


of the act. 





we 


Labor Notes 


Homer Martin confirmed the worst fears 
of the C.1.0. last week: he announced he 
would confer with William Green soon with 
a view to leading his independent faction 
of the United Automobile Workers back 
into the A.F.L. Meanwhile, the C.LO. 
wing of the automobile workers wound up 
its convention in Cleveland (Newsweek, 
Apr. 10) by electing a seventeen-man ex- 
ecutive board, twelve members of which 
were backed by the Communist group in 
the union. Richard T. Frankensteen, 
purged vice president, landed an executive- 
board job, but Wyndham Mortimer and 
Ed Hall, the other Communist-backed 
officers whose posts were abolished, were 
out in the cold, angling for organizer jobs. 


©The United States Conciliation Service 
tried last week to get its foot in the door 
of the conference between the United Mine 
Workers and Appalachian area coal-mine 
operators. Conciliators hope to break the 
deadlock (the coal diggers refuse to ac- 
cept a new two-year contract on the same 
terms unless a no-strike clause is elimi- 
nated) to get the 320,000 miners back on 
their jobs. The miners have been out for a 
week—not on strike, but pursuant to the 
miners’ policy: no contract, no work. 





Housing 


Steel Boosts Prefabrication; 


Garner Sticks to Old Methods 


Housing students have long agreed that 
the United States should have more houses 
costing $4,500 or less but they disagree on 
whether prefabricated units must be used 
to get costs down or whether conven- 
tional construction methods—revised and 
adapted to large-scale operation—best turn 
the trick. Developments supporting both 
contentions figured in last week’s news. 

Interest in prefabricated houses was 
bolstered by U.S. Steel’s announcement 
that it would shortly start quantity pro- 
duction of the factory-built, all-steel homes 
it created for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration (Newsweek, Dec. 5, 1938). 
Seven styles of houses (three to five 
rooms, costing $1,600 to $2,000), barns, 
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Is sHE a millionaire’s daughter? Is she entered for 
the most exclusive finishing schools? Is she envied 
by other children for her many costly playthings? 

No, she is the fortunate little girl you will find 
in a million American homes... the daughter of a 
father whose affectionate care and foresight have safeguarded her with the 
matchless protection of his life insurance. Thus, her future is secure. No matter 
what the years may bring, they can never rob her of those two precious rights 
of childhood—a home to grow up in, and a chance to get a good education. 

If you want your child or your family to have such protection, you can 
provide it easily and permanently through insurance with New England 
Mutual. Our interesting booklet, ““The New Way,” tells how life insurance 
can be used to your greatest advantage. A copy will be mailed you, without 
cost or obligation, if you write to Department NB, 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
A little girl was named beneficiary of the first New 
England Mutual policy ever written, nearly a cen- 
tury ago... the lucky forerunner of many another 
lucky American girl! 
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and other outbuildings comprise the “USS 
Panelbilt” line. Made by Big Steel’s South- 
ern subsidiary, they will be sold to con- 
tractors, or large-volume purchasers. 

Other progress toward prefabrication 
was forecast by Oscar B. Bach, German 
artist and designer of the metal work on 
the Empire State Building, who announced 
a new process for making stainless steel in 
colors at costs lower than for stainless now 
in use. Bach claimed his rustproof steel 
would enable mass production of a house 
and garage for around $3,800. 

Debate over Vice President Garner’s 
low-cost housing project in Uvalde, Texas, 
focused attention on potentialities of con- 
ventional building methods. (The argu- 
ment arose because Mr. Garner’s friends 
boasted that though his homes cost $1,000 
less they were “just as good” as two FHA 
demonstration low-cost homes in Uvalde.) 
His partners contemplate starting more 
houses (costing $1,300 to $2,500) similar 
to the seventeen Mr. Garner erected alone 
before forming the firm of Garner, Carlisle, 


& Blevins. 





Significance 


Formal entrance of Big Steel into the 
housing field will intensify competition 
and thus accelerate progress in prefabrica- 
tion. (American Rolling Mill, Republic, 
and National Steel already are marketing 
frames or partly fabricated units.) 

As for Bach’s process, the big stainless- 
steel makers have turned it down but are 
busy on research and standardization pro- 
grams of their own that should pare costs 
of this product and widen its use in con- 
struction. Allegheny-Ludlum is well along 
on a process of its own for producing 
colored stainless. 

Mr. Garner’s project proves that homes 
costing $2,000 or less can be built in some 
areas with conventional methods. His 
homes cost less than the FHA models be- 
cause: (1) they were built to rent, not to 
sell, and hence used cheaper materials and 
did not offer equipment—called “doodads” 
by the Vice President—necessary to at- 
tract a purchaser, and, (2) they were 
smaller. But renters far exceed home buy- 
ers in number, and Mr. Garner has proved 
that erection of cheap homes for rent is 
profitable. 





State Barriers 


In Chicago last week, 500 representa- 
tives from 44 states—including eight gov- 
ernors—met for three days to discuss a 
depression-born headache: interstate trade 
barriers. Upheld by Supreme Court deci- 
sions in recent years (see Perspective) , dis- 
criminatory taxes and regulations aimed 
by one state at the products of another 
have done much to restrain interstate trade 
and strain inferstate relations. 

Blessed by a Roosevelt message but 
warned by its chairman, Gov. Robert L. 
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Wide World 


Typical house in the low-cost group built by Vice President Garner 


Cochran of Nebraska, not to look to Wash- 
ington for a solution, the National Confer- 
ence on Interstate Trade Barriers heard 
much about its problem but few sugges- 
tions on how to solve it. 

Dr. S. C. Oppenheim, chairman of the 
Advisory Council of the Market Laws Sur- 
vey, pointed out that it cost $1,100 in reg- 
istration fees to drive a 5-ton truck from 
Alabama to South Carolina. Gov. Lloyd C. 
Stark of Missouri warned that localized 
tariff walls were making 48 separate “Bal- 
kan Kingdoms” of the United States. So- 
licitor General Robert H. Jackson of the 
United States declared that “tariff bar- 
riers ... do not free commerce; they pros- 
trate it.” 

After listening to these and many other 
speakers, the conference on its final day 
adopted resolutions requesting the Council 
of State Governments (1) to encourage the 
enactment of uniform laws and the adop- 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


WHAT INTERSTATE TARIFFS WILL DO. 


tion of reciprocal agreements for the re- 
duction of trade barriers; (2) to discourage 
the adoption of retaliatory legislation; and 
(3) to arrange a conference between two 
states when one considers itself adversely 
affected by the other’s laws. But how much 
action—if any—would result, and how 
many interstate trade wars would cease as 
a result of these resolutions remained an 
open question. 





Hedging Against War 


As a hedge against war, numerous im- 
portant concerns are stocking supplies of 
imported raw materials sufficient to last 
many months under a system that does 
not necessitate tying up the firm’s work- 
ing capital. The imported materials are 
placed under bond (in some cases even 
the customs duty need not be paid) and 
financed by a bank loan against a bonded- 
warehouse certificate. The supplies can be 
withdrawn and the loan paid whenever 
the user’s normal inventory is exhausted. 

The latest use of this familiar financing 
practice was uncovered by a Newsweek 
correspondent, who reported that a huge 
pile of aluminum in the yard of a Vir- 
ginia metal concern bore a sign “all com- 
modities on these premises are in custody 
of the Lawrence Warehouse Co.” 

Inquiry in banking circles revealed that 
each new foreign crisis increases inquiries 
concerning the financing of such inven- 
tories. In addition to the aluminum held 
in Virginia (which came from France), 
chrome, burlap, wood pulp, and cigarette 
papers reportedly are being stocked for 
months ahead under this system. 


{The Albanian crisis caused renewed 
stock-market selling last week that drove 
industrial-stock averages down to levels 
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prevailing last June, when recovery was 
getting under way. It also caused indefinite 
postponement of the $22,306,300 Con- 
glidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Co. of Baltimore and the $17,500,000 Port 
of New York Authority bond issues. On 
Monday, however, the stock market closed 


higher. 
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Small Business 


Hopkins, the SEC, and Congress 
Moving to Aid Little Fellow 


There are more little businessmen than 
there are big businessmen—and they have 
economic influence. Studying 1933 income 
figures, the Twentieth Century Fund has 
found that about 80 per cent of American 
business activity is in the hands of unin- 
corporated enterprises and small and me- 
dium-sized corporations. Thus, in line with 
its “appeasement” gestures to big busi- 
ness, the Administration is now busy re- 
assuring small business that it has not 
been forgotten. 

Making his first legislative recommenda- 
tion since he became Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harry L. Hopkins last week wrote 
Chairman Lea of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee, urging legislation 
that would promote practical business re- 
search “which will be of aid and assistance 
to small business.” His plan calls for 
establishment of research stations like 
those of the Agricultural Department in 
each state—presumably in state univer- 
sities, whose business-school deans are 
backing the scheme. 

“These small businesses, which number 
approximately 4,000,000 and provide em- 
ployment for about 15,000,000 people,” 
Hopkins wrote, “have been handicapped 
by a lack of facilities for research essential 
to efficient operation . . . The tragic re- 
sult is that their mortality has been ex- 
ceedingly high, their finance and credit 
problems have been acute, and their oper- 
ating techniques have not been the most 
efficient.” 

On the same day the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission announced it would 
cooperate with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in a na- 
tionwide survey to “drench itself with 
facts” about the capital needs of small 
business, the sources of capital available 
and the channels through which it can be 
obtained, and the factors which prevent 
small business from getting capital. The 
information acquired will be grist for the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee’s legislative mill. 


Significance 


Congress shares the Administration’s 
eagerness to do something for the numer- 
ous little fellows. Six bills aimed to help 
them have already been introduced, the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad is the Direct Route 
e** STATION ON FAIR GROUNDS! 


All the way by rail! Not merely to New York 
—right to the Fair Grounds! 


Glide into the Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, from the west or south . . . there 
step into a waiting electric train which 
whisks you tothe very heartof the wondrous 
**World of Tomorrow’’. . . 10 minutes, 10 
cents. What could be simpler? 


So forget the family car—and its care. New 
York's dense traffic, metropolitan parking 
— pee bridges and confusion. 

free of responsibility! Go direct—by 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Go in the Style of Tomorrow 


Go on one of the magnificent Fleet of Modern- 
ism... Broadway Limited (all-room train) 
and The General between Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and New York; ‘‘ Spirit of St. Louis” 
between St. Louis, Philadelphia and New 
York; Liberty Limited from Chicago, via 
Washington. Except the Broadway Limited, 
all these crack trains carry luxury Coaches 
as well as Pullmans featuring the very latest 
in accommodations. So however you go, 
coach or Pullman, you get an exhilarating 
foretaste of travel of the future. 


Yes, and there’s another thrill awaitin 
you—riding over the greatest electrifi 
mileage in America! For the Pennsylvania 
east of Mankburg and north of Washington 
is all electrified. 


Which Suggests an Idea 
Why not turn your World's Fair trip into 
a grand tour of eastern exploration? By 
Pennsylvania, you can go via Washington 
at no extra cost if you hail from west of 


the Pittsburgh area or the South. And 
Washington's something to see these days! 
Then stop off at Philadelphia—see Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Liberty Bell and the 
relics of Franklin’s days. And that suggests 
something else—a quick sidetrip to gay 
Atlantic City (only costs $2 extra in 
coaches; $3 in Pullmans). So, you see, 
there are many interesting ways to double 
your pleasure at little or no extra expense. 
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They're amazingly jow—regular “‘bar- 
gains."’ Ask your nearest Railroad Ticket 
Office or Travel Agent about them —or 
mail the coupon here. By the way, even 
New York hotel accommodations can be 
arranged — ask about that, too. 
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most popular of which is Senator Mead’s 
measure authorizing banks to organize 
affiliates for lending to small business. 
Consequently, the prospects are bright for 
the Hopkins research proposal. 

The SEC’s credit survey should help to 
solve the question whether, under present 
conditions, private sources can or will sup- 
ply all the capital that business requires. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce interest in 
the matter dates back to the Cleveland 
speech last August of SEC Commissioner 
William O. Douglas (now Supreme Court 
Justice), urging local financing for local 
industry. 

And what does the beneficiary of all 
this attention think? One pertinent re- 
action came last week from De Witt 
Emery, president of the National Small 
Businessmen’s Association. He told News- 
WEEK that the plans were all right but 
that “small business needs orders more. 
If a businessman obtains orders, he’ll find 
a way to finance them.” 
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New Oil Boom 


6,000,000-Acre Leasing Stirs 


Four-State Area in Midwest 





In 1901 the Missouri Geological Depart- 
ment drilled for oil near Forest City, in 
the northwest corner of the state. The test 
well struck salt water at 2,500 feet and 
the project was abandoned. Near-by farm- 
ers returned to their fields and flocks, leav- 
ing oil dreams to luckier spots of the 
country. 

Last August those dreams were revived 
when the Oil and Gas Journal, a leading 
trade magazine, published an article en- 
titled, “The Forest City Basin—a Com- 
parison with the Illinois Basin.” Written 
by William G. Osborn, an Iowa geologist, 
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it pointed out that the area around Forest 
City, including parts of Missouri, Iowa 
Kansas, and Nebraska (see map), was 
“almost identical” in geological structure 
with sections of Illinois where rich jj 
pools had been found. 

Immediately things began to happen jn 
the peaceful farmland of the four-state 
area concerned. Men wearing mackinaw 
coats and leather boots trampled the soft 
earth and tested it with strange instry. 
ments. Big companies and independent op- 
erators opened offices from which crews 
of leasing agents went out to sign up farm. 
ers. In most cases they offered landowners 
merely a nominal sum of $1 for a ten-year 
lease, plus 25 cents an acre annual rental 
after the first year. But if oil were struck, 
the owner would receive a royalty of one- 
eighth of the amount produced. 

By last week more than 6,000,000 acres 
had been leased in what one operator 
called “the biggest oilless oil boom in his- 
tory,” for no oil has yet been struck. 
When the first wells were started, whole 
towns turned out, schools were closed, and 
massed bands blared. Now half a dozen 
wildcats (test wells) dot the basin with 
many others planned. To hasten matters, 
the Iowa Legislature is considering a bill 
providing for payment of $25,000 to the 
first person drilling a well in the state 
which produces 100 barrels of oil daily 
for 30 days. 

Although petroleum operators _ lease 
thousands of acres of potential oil land 
every year, the present lease play is the 
most intensive since the opening of the 
Illinois Basin in 1937. Several major com- 
panies failed to get a share in the Illinois 
field, which has already yielded at least 
22,000,000 barrels. Hence none wants to 
be left out of the Forest City Basin, in 
case that, too, should prove a_ bonanza. 

Whether or not oil is there will probably 
not be known until early in the summer. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Newsweek chart 


Four-state area of new oil boom, centering about Forest City, Mo. 
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Presentin 


Ernest K. Lindley 


Chief of Newsweek’s Washington Bureau 


"T° HE Washington scene is a changing kaleido- 

scope that may present, in rapid succession, 
news of the nation or news of the world, or news 
of business and politics and patronage and _ per- 
sonalities. On every front, Washington makes 
news ... significant news of importance to each 
of us. 


Small wonder then that the Washington station is 
a prized assignment, drawing the best in journal- 
istic talent. 


Of Ernest K. Lindley, chief of Newsweek’s Wash- 
ington bureau, the Detroit News has said: “Mr. 
Lindley is a trained political observer and a man 
capable of intellectual detachment. He has fol- 
lowed the President around on campaigns and 
written two books about him, but that does not 
mean that he looks upon his subject as a divinity 
without flaw, not upon his works without error 

Indeed, he shrewdly estimates both suc- 
cesses and failures, both as to achievement and 
personality.” 


Lindley’s qualifications for his job as chief of 
Newsweek’s Washington bureau include an ex- 
tremely wide acquaintanceship with key political 
personalities, an uncanny ability to ferret out 
the significance of budding events well before 
they burst as full-blossomed headlines . . . and 
Lindley enjoys the complete confidence of un- 
official yet authoritative news sources, that keep 
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him apprised of undercover, behind-the-scenes, 
political maneuvers and events. 


Ernest Lindley’s work in Newsweek has come to 
be accepted as a standard of authority. From 
Newsweek’s offices in Washington’s National 
Press Building, he and his staff have unearthed 
many important, exclusive stories that, appear- 
ing in Newsweek, have then made news for the 
columns of the nation’s newspapers. 


Lindley’s native bent for his work is superim- 
posed upon a background that might well serve as 
a model for aspiring Washington correspondents. 


A Rhodes scholar, Lindley entered journalism as 
a reporter on a mid-western newspaper, gaining a 
broad experience of general news before turning 
to politics. In the 1928 campaign, Lindley alter- 
nately covered both Hoover and Smith. He was 
on the scene at Roosevelt’s inauguration as Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1929, and has since written 
much about him. Lindley traveled with Ramsay 
MacDonald during his 1929 visit to America, and 
in the 1936 campaign Lindley covered Landon 
for a metropolitan newspaper. 


Despite his duties as chief of Newsweek’s Wash- 
ington bureau, Lindley has found time to write 
several books and magazine articles on politics, 
government and political personalities. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Some oil men think it may be the biggest 
feld since East Texas, which was opened 
in 1931 and has since yielded 1,400,000,- 
000 barrels. If the wells do come in, the 
oil will be the first yet found in Iowa or 
Nebraska; a very small supply is known 
to exist in Missouri, while Kansas has long 
been an important producing state. On 
the other hand, geologists would not be 
greatly surprised if the boom collapsed, 
inasmuch as between 20 and 30 per cent 
of the 25,000 wells drilled annually in the 
United States turn out to be dry. 





Bids to Business 


The public hearings so far conducted by 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee (monopoly probe) have been domi- 
nated by the Department of Justice, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, or 
the Federal Trade Commission. Officials of 
these agencies have given much of the 
testimony going into the probe’s record; 
businessmen have testified mainly to con- 
firm the existence of certain practices or 
to defend a trade custom some govern- 
ment official deemed illegal or uneconomic. 
Industrialists have never had an opportun- 
ity to present their ideas on the proper 
type of government regulation or to de- 
fend the existing organization of their 
industry. 

This week, Chairman O’Mahoney of the 
committee announced that a frequently 
reiterated promise of a “day in court” for 
business would be kept. Between now and 
June 1, additional evidence prepared by 
the government agencies will be heard. But 
after that, the oil industry will present its 
views concerning the economic problems of 
the industry and their solution—with 
criticism of the government, if supported 
by evidence, admitted. Moreover, large 
and small units in other industries will be 
heard if time and the committee’s $600,000 
fund permits. 


" Over the week end, the Federal Reserve 
Board, headed by Marriner S. Eccles, 
asked Congress to undertake a compre- 
hensive investigation that would: (1) re- 
view the various bills before the House 
which would employ monetary powers to 
stimulate business or control prices and 
production; (2) establish monetary poli- 
cies designed to bring about recovery and 
stability; (3) eliminate conflicts in au- 
thority among the Federal agencies which 
influence credit conditions, so monetary 
policies established can be effectuated. 


{ The nomination of Thomas R. Amlie of 
Wisconsin to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission precipitated a 
Washington storm because of Amlie’s al- 
leged Communistic views (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 6). Finally, acknowledging that his 
chances of Senate confirmation were hope- 
less, Amlie last Saturday requested Presi- 


dent Roosevelt to withdraw the nomina- 
tion. On Monday, the President complied. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
whose department often is in conflict with 
the Reserve Board, commented that he 


was not interested in such an investigation. 





Instructive— 


Capita Goops AND THE AMERICAN EN- 
TERPRISE SYSTEM. 86 pages. Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, Chicago. This 
little volume stresses the importance of 
machinery and capital goods in our eco- 
nomic life. By showing that employment 
has risen most sharply in lines where tech- 
nological advance has been greatest, it 
blasts theories that technology causes un- 
employment. The role of saving in stimu- 
lating capital-goods activity and the con- 
sequent necessity of encouraging saving, 
particularly by business itself, are ex- 
plained. The book also contains a concise, 
comprehensive program for eliminating the 
various obstructions to saving—ill-advised 
taxation policies, excessive regulation of 
business, etc. 


ADVERTISING Mepta AND Markets. By 
Ben Duff ffy. 437 pages. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. $5. Based upon his experience with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, the 
author presents material necessary for 
scientific evaluation of the accepted media. 
Elaborate statistical tables give current 
and historical information concerning the 
cost and results obtained from each. The 
author does not overemphasize media se- 
lection, however, pointing out that the 
success of an advertisement depends also 
upon copy and layout. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Pequot’s Centennial 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Salem, Mass., was a _ thriving 
American port. The rise of the railroads 
and the opening of the Erie Canal, plus 
competition from Boston, ended Salem’s 
shipping importance, and the little com- 
munity was forced to pioneer a new enter- 
prise—Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., in- 
corporated Apr. 6, 1839. This was the first 
cotton mill to use steam power, the others 
having been located near waterfalls or 
dams. This Monday Naumkeag marked its 
100th anniversary with a gala dinner. Now 
powered by electricity, it is the world’s 
largest sheeting mill—popularly known as 
Pequot Mills, after its brand of sheets. 


Ford’s Road 


Three generations of the Ford family, 
Henry, Edsel, and Henry II, dedicated the 
Ford Motor Co.’s exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair last week. Its feature, “The 
Road to Tomorrow,” is a half-mile spiral 
elevated highway which circles around, 
over, and through the huge exhibit build- 





Forget all you've ever 
heard about 


WAX AUTO FINISHES 


Because Here’s One that will Change Your 
Ideas Completely! 


LACQUERWAX 


the Sensational Liquid Auto Wax, has Revo- 
lutionized Aute Finish Protective Methods. 


No more expensive paste-wax jobs to pay for... 










No more laborious rubbing and polishing for 


hours on end... 
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Pant ae teng 1S FIVE TIMES 

FAS AND EASIER TO APPLY 
It costs only a trifle compared with 
the price of a paste-wax job... 
and you put it on yourself with no 
more effort than gins, over your 
car thoroughly with a damp cloth. 
4 Yet in this simple operation you're 
4 applying a tremendously hard 
‘ " [4 Wax that makes a brilliant, trans- 
NF le ® parent coat of armor for the fin- 
tine ish! It's because the wax is a 
“ets : liquid which automatically hard- 
ens that the job is done so easily 
and quickly. 

A 16-oz. can—for $1.00—is enough 
to keep your car brilliantly beau- 
tiful for a year. 

FOR DULL CARS: To remove 
traffic filmand old, time-dulled wax, 
use LACQUER CLEANER first, 
then apply LACQUERWAX for a 
hard, glossy finish. 16-oz. can, 75c. 
Buy Lacquerwax and Lacquer 


stitute for either! Send 
money order, and we will supply 
you, postage paid. 

Avoid disappointment by NOT Ac- 
cepting Cheap, Inferior Substitutes! 


LACQUERWAX 


Dept. N-1, Hartford, Connecticut 
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SEALS IN THE BEAUTY 
SEALS OUT THE DIRT 








THUNDER ..............- 


Thunder over Europe heralds chaos and war. 
Each week international news becomes 
more confused . . . harder to understand. 
If your friends haven’t a subscription al- 
ready, give them the next 52 exciting 
issues of Newsweek. They'll enjoy its 
clearcut portrayal of the “how” and “why” 
of the current scene as much as you do. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 58 
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HAND WOVEN 


by the Spanish people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
our ties here it is for only $1. 
ver since the 17th century the 

Spanish people here have been 

raising sheep and weaving wool. 

And our colorful eadocape makes 

them natural artists. The result 

in their hand-woven ties is unbeat- 
able! Lovely patterns and colors. 

All wool texture (marvelous with 

tweeds), made up to tie right and 

hang right. Can be cleaned again 
one ie. ae ~~ in stores. 

ut $1 postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
or Canada. 

WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 

of 20 ties, with actual fabric 

sample. See why my customers 
are constantly asked: “Where 

did you get that tie?”’ Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
14H Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
o 
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Hundreds of Plants have 
saved money by adopting 





FIRE DETECTING AND 
REPORTING SYSTEMS 


@ These A.D.T. Systems—Aero Automatic 

Fire Alarm, and Sprinkler Supervisory and 

Waterflow Alarm—not only are the modern, 

effective safeguards against fire loss, but often 

make it possible to save money by revising 
less effective protection arrangements. 

We will gladly make a confidential survey 

of your premises to determine what benefits 

| are available in your case. There is no cost 

or obligation—write for further information. 

| A.D.T. System, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Name 
Address 
© For One Year at............ $4, 
© For Two Years at.......... $6 
This is a © new £ renewal 
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And Send Bill To 


Name 





Address 








Enclose your remittance now if you 
prefer. Mail this coupon to News- 
week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New. York City. 
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At ‘Road of Tomorrow’ dedication: A 
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lfred E. Smith, Henry Ford, Mayor 


La Guardia, Grover Whalen, N.Y. fair boss, and, at the wheel, Edsel Ford 


ing. From Ford cars on this road visitors 
will get a sweeping view of the fair. The 
exhibit building itself displays the vari- 
ous steps in the making of raw materials 
used in auto manufacture. Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia, former Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
and Grover A. Whalen, boss of the fair, 
were driven over the course by the com- 
pany’s No. 1 chauffeur—Edsel Ford. 
Henry II (Edsel Ford’s son), a junior at 
Yale, drove the second car in the dedica- 
tory motorcade. 


Pump Priming Deflated 


Pump-priming theorists argue that the 
way to increase the national income is to 
expand government borrowing through in- 
creasing the Treasury’s deficit (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 16). The National Industrial 
Conference Board asserts, however, that 
for every dollar of Treasury deficit, the 
national income goes up only 64 cents at 
the most. Thus, in the five years 1934-38, 
the national debt rose by $14,000,000,000, 
but real national income (excluding effects 
of price changes) increased by only $9,000,- 
000,000, so, even if the entire rise in income 
were due to pump priming, each dollar of 
priming yielded less than two-thirds of a 
bucketful. 


Trends 


Retail automobile sales during March 
are estimated at 335,000 units, up 47.5 
per cent from March 1938 and a gain of 
65.5 per cent over February this year. 


Department-store sales during the week 
ended Apr. 1, rose 7 per cent over the 
corresponding week last year, according to 


the Federal Reserve Board. 


Paper mill operations were 85.8 per cent 
of capacity during the week ended Apr. 
1, compared with 83.1 per cent during 
the preceding week and 72.3 per cent a 
year ago. 
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Airport Shortcomings: CAA 
Urges $435,000,000 Be Spent 
to Bring System Up to Date 


How many airports does the United 
States need? How big and well equipped 
should they be? Who should pay for and 
maintain them—private companies, cities, 
counties, states, the Federal government? 
Last summer, as it passed the act creating 
the -new Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
Congress thought enough of this “airport 
problem” to write into the act an order 
for a complete report on the subject. Early 
this week the Government Printing Office 
stood ready to distribute the 88,000-word 
result. 

Directly inspecting 90 per cent of the 
nation’s 2,174 landing fields in response to 
the Congressional request, CAA’s Airport 
Section found many shortcomings: engi- 
neers estimate that, to be ideal for all- 
weather operations of big four-engined 
transports equipped with blind-landing de- 
vices, an airport should have good runways 
at least 4,500 feet in length. Not an airport 
in the country measured up to this stand- 
ard on Jan. 1, 1939. 

Only 36 fields had runway lengths of 
3,500 feet; 178 had runways of 2,500 feet— 
seven-eighths of all fields had runways 
between 1,500 and 2,500 feet or were even 
shorter. Only 1,113 fields had hangars; 882 
had fueling facilities; 230 were lighted for 
night flying; 231 had paved runways of 
any type. 

Yet, the survey discovered, the invest- 
ment in the nation’s airports already ap- 
proximated $325,000,000. Within the past 
six years, the Federal government had con- 
tributed $140,000,000 of this in work-relief 
funds. Other agencies, mostly “sponsoring 
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communities” for government projects, 
had added another $40,000,000. 

Maintenance costs were high. During 
1937 some $5,000,000 was spent, largely 
by municipalities, on airport operating ex- 
enses. Returns, in rentals and in landing 
and service fees, amounted to only half 
that. During that year only two of the 
nation’s nine busiest airports earned an 
operating profit. 

When it got around to recommenda- 
tions, the authority found that help in 
meeting operating expenses was beyond 
the scope of the Federal government save 
in items connected with lighting and other 
navigation aids. But the CAA did urge 
that the government accept the task of 
completing an adequate airport system for 
the country. 

A complete system, it estimated, would 
bring the country’s total of landing fields 
up to about 3,500. Some 40 of the airports 
would have runways of more than 4,500 
feet; 300 would have runways of 3,500 feet 
or more; 1,250, runways longer than 2,500 
feet. The result would be a good landing 
field within 30 minutes’ drive from every 
community in the country with 5,000 or 
more population. The cost would be $435,- 
000,000. 





Lindbergh’s Visit 
Since Col. Charles A. Lindbergh sailed 
with his family to a self-imposed exile in 
Europe in December 1935, he has returned 
but once to this country. That was in 
December 1937, when he and his wife 
arrived unannounced in New York. The 
following March they returned to Europe. 
This week the flyer will arrive for a 
second visit to his homeland. Unlike the 
other trip, the start of this one became 
known as he boarded the Aquitania at 
Cherbourg. But otherwise Lindbergh’s mis- 
sion was just as mysterious as most of his 
other comings and goings since he de- 
veloped excessive shyness of the press. 
Friends in London said Lindbergh was 
making the visit “on business.” Congress- 
men assumed he would appear before them 
in Washington to give his views of the 
strength of European air forces. Airmen, 
closest to the flyer’s professional outlook 
and contacts, thought he was coming over 
in connection with Pan American Airways’ 
proposed installation of transatlantic serv- 
ice, since he is the line’s technical adviser. 
One possibility stood out: that Lind- 
bergh might aid the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, of which he is 
a member, in its fight for more adequate 
aviation research. Currently that com- 
mittee is being balked by Congress in plans 
to add a laboratory in Sunnyvale, Calif., to 
its research facilities at Langley Field, Va. 
Testimony by Lindbergh that Germany’s 
facilities are some five times as big as 
those at Langley Field might well win that 
battle for American aeronautical research 
—a cause very close to the flyer’s heart. 
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AERONCA 
Airplanes Deliver 
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INSTRUCTOR: It’s a pleasure to teach 
in a Chief “SO” — students gain confi- 


dence sooner — learn fundamentals 
thoroughly — become safe flyers. 
y STUDENT: Sure it's easy — 










Proven Champion 


of the Low Price Field 






NO WONDER 
THE CHIEF “50” IS 
THE CHOICE OF SO MANY STUDENTS 


Learn to fly. Give yourself pleasurable hours of relaxation. Go 
more places — quickly, easily. Enjoy a plane of your own... 
It's easy — it’s inexpensive with the thrilling low-priced Chief 
“50’’. Outstanding in performance and engineered features — 
comfortable coupe seating with dual wheel controls — speed, 
stamina, safety and economy of operation — everything. The 
Chief “50” is a real champion — proved again and again by 
news-making, record breaking flights . . . See your Aeronca 
dealer, today — get a free flight demonstration. 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


N-4 LUNKEN AIRPORT ° ° . CINCINNATI, OHIO 







almost anyone can learn to fly 
a Chief ‘50’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
State. 











Send me free descriptive literature 
about Aeronca airplanes and how I can 


Aeronautical Corp. of America 
learn to fly free. 


N-4 Lunken Airport, 
Gentlemen: 
Address 


Name 
City 























POLITICS ....and BUSINESS! 


National and international events will lead business a merry chase 
during the coming months. But Raymond Moley in “Perspective” 
and Ralph West Robey in “Business Tides” give you a sane, practical 
viewpoint on their relationship . . . with good suggestions as to what 
businessmen and the average person may expect from the whirl- 
pool of world events. 
. 
Read them in this issue . . . and in the coming ones, too. And if 


you aren’t on our subscription list, make sure you get their helpful 
analysis each week by mailing the coupon on page 58. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Despite the Constitution 


L. a recent concurring opinion, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter suggested that Mar- 
shall’s famous dictum—‘the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy”—was “an 
unfortunate remark,” a “seductive cliché.” 
Maybe so. But cliché or no, it is being 
dramatically demonstrated by the discrim- 
inatory taxation which an increasing num- 
ber of states are imposing upon goods pro- 
duced outside of their borders. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter went on to say, 
by way of amplification, that he believed 
with Mr. Justice Holmes that “the power 
to tax is not the power to destroy while 
this Court sits.” 

Well, while the Supreme Court has been 
sitting, the power to tax has, in fact, been 
used by various state legislatures to de- 
story competition from other states. In 
March 1937, for instance, the Court up- 
held a “use tax” imposed by the state of 
Washington upon materials purchased in 
other states. In November 1936, it upheld 
the right of the states to enact retaliatory 
measures against other states which dis- 
criminate against beer and liquor manufac- 
tured outside their borders. 

And while the Court has been sitting, 
it might be added, the states have also been 
permitted to employ not only discrimina- 
tory taxes, but a score of other devices to 
prevent the products of other states from 
coming across their borders. Seven states, 
for example, prohibit the sale of any but 
fresh eggs and then proceed to define fresh 
eggs as eggs laid in the state. There are 
fruit embargoes, milk embargoes, oleomar- 
garine embargoes—all purporting to be 
public-health or sanitation measures, but 
actually designed to serve as tariffs. 

Perhaps the most extreme have been the 
beer and liquor embargoes. It would appear 
that the clear intention of the Twenty- 
First Amendment—to permit states to im- 
pose restrictions upon the use of intoxicants 
—has been interpreted by the courts as 
giving the states the right to protect state- 
produced beer and liquor from the compe- 
tition of out-of-state beer and liquor. Every 
newspaper reader knows of the “beer war” 
between Michigan, Indiana and Ohio that 
began in 1935. The Michigan embargo on 
beer from Ohio is still in effect. Indiana- 
Ohio relations are still decidedly strained. 

“All this reminds the dusty historian,” 
Charles A. Beard wrote two years ago, “of 
the good old days before the Constitution 
was adopted . . . Woodcutters on Manhat- 
tan found their firewood business at the 
lower end almost ruined by sharpnosed 
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Yankees who brought wood by boat from 
Connecticut ports through the Sound at a 
lower cost of production. What to do? 
Nothing, except retaliate. So the sovereign 
State of New York levied a heavy duty on 
Connecticut firewood. What to do in Con- 
necticut? The businessmen of New London 
held a mass meeting and unanimously re- 
solved to suspend all business with New 
York. 

“That was long ago, about 1786, before 
the Constitution was drafted. 

“And among the prime purposes of the 
Constitution was that of preventing states, 
in the exercise of their rights, from cutting 
one another’s throats.” 

We seem to be doing very nicely at 
throat cutting right now—while the Su- 
preme Court sits. It’s true that, in Febru- 
ary, the Court, speaking through Justice 
Frankfurter, threw out an “inspection fee” 
on imported cement as a circumvention of 
“what the commerce clause forbids.” But 
it still has a long way to go in plugging 
up the loopholes left by its decisions in 
1936 and 1937. 

The whole question of “interstate trade 
barriers” is far too pressing to wait for the 
slow and laborious process of judicial in- 
terpretation, however. Last week, the 
Council of State Governments held a con- 
ference in Chicago attended by governors, 
members of state legislatures and state 
commissioners, who came, to a consider- 
able extent, from the states which have 
been among the offenders in setting up 
these barriers to trade (see page 52). The 
discussion at this conference suggests that 
there will be an effort to stop the piling up 
of restrictive measures. 

One of the most provocative of the 
speeches made there was that of Fred I. 
Kent, chairman of the Commerce and 
Marine Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

It was not until 1931-32-33, under the 
stress of depression, Mr. Kent pointed out, 
that the states generally began hunting for 
new methods of raising income and pro- 
tecting their home markets against produc- 
tion in other states. Those states were fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the nations of 
Europe, which, after the war, erected trade 
barriers against each other so high that 
they were presently unable to find the ex- 
change to meet their foreign obligations. 
“It is conceivable,” Mr. Kent went on, 
“that if the states of the United States 
continue to build trade barriers against 
each other, a situation will arise in the 
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United States wherein some or many states 
may have great difficulty in finding the 
dollars needed to buy from other states 
or to meet indebtedness incurred in other 
states . . . If interstate trade barriers ex. 
isted in the United States that killed ip 
part the natural currents of trade as they 
surely would, no Federal Reserve clearing 
system nor any other means could prevent 
dollars of other states—in every state— 
being at a premium or a discount.” “Trade 
wars” are the fathers of “currency wars” 
and, needless to say, of actual wars as well. 

Fortunately, the state governors are be- 
ginning to understand the menace, now 
that it has been vividly presented to them. 





The ‘Come and Get It’ Policy 
B. M. Baruch is the father of the 


“cash and carry” policy now partially em- 
bodied in our Neutrality Act. His state- 
ment last week to the Foreign Relations 
Committee was lucid and persuasive. It 
did much to dissipate the fog left after the 
specious testimony of Henry Stimson the 
day before. 

According to Baruch, a more apt name 
for the policy is “come and get it,” and, as 
he explained, when Congress tries to dis- 
criminate between implements of war and 
other materials, it overlooks the fact that 
in these days almost all things except cos- 
metics and French novels are materials 
of war. 

Most important of all, Mr. Baruch, 
speaking on the basis of his vast practical 
experience, pointed out the fallacy of call- 
ing economic sanctions methods “short of 
war.” 

“It has been suggested,” he said, “that 
the only way to keep out of war is now to 
engage in economic war” against aggressor 
states. “On that theory if our economic 
war fails we will be in military war.” 

To those who believe that we might be 
in grave danger from the attack of Euro- 
pean or Asiatic powers he wisely pointed 
out that “it is incredible that, without al- 
most complete domination of the water 
and sky of both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, a military attack in truly threaten- 
ing force could be launched against this 
hemisphere from either Europe or Asia in 
the face of such resistance as this and other 
American, if not European, nations could 
offer.” And, “if we believe we can defend 
this hemisphere, then the whole argument 
for now waging economic war weakens.” 
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Count on Plastics for 


It takes follow-through to keep things going in 
the right direction, whether driving a ball down 
the fairway or sending a product out to market. 

For a steadily increasing number of manu- 
facturers, Monsanto Plastics help carry on 
the selling job after the product leaves the 
factory... provide the vital follow-through at the 
point of purchase by attracting 
buying eyes and hands. 

The product using Monsanto 
Plastics has the advantage of 


Sheets + 
inherent eye-appeal with per- C 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


Cellulose Acetate - Cellulose Nitrate 
Cast Phenolic Resin - 


Rods * 
Molding Compounds - 


through color in any shade of the spectrum. It 
has touch-appeal as well, with pleasing warmth 
and lightness. Monsanto Plastics are available in 
transparent, translucent or opaque materials 
...mottles and configurations are limitless. 
Your inquiry will bring complete information 
showing how plastics can be applied to your prod- 
ucts for greater sales- power. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Polyvinyl Acetals | Plastics Division, Springfield, 


Massachusetts. District Offices: 
Tubes 


Castings New York, Chicago, Detroit, Saint 


Vue-Pak Transparent Packaging Materials 


manent lustre and through-and- 


Louis, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


In products used for sports, Monsanto Plastics serve as coverings for golf club shafts and as decorations for club 
faces; as binding and trim for rackets; as the brightly colored new Plas-tees...so easy to find, so hard to break. 
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Tue Dininc Room 
at Mount Vernon, 
brilliant scene of 

George Washington's 


hospitality F 5 
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The serving of to Honored Guests 


... a fine old tradition that still lives 


HE very name “Mount Vernon” suggests 
"T hospitutity, and down through the years, 
the serving of Mount Vernon rye has been re- 
garded as a mark of true welcome whenever this 
distinguished whiskey is served. For Mount 
Vernon is truly “the bond of friendship” —a 
patrician whiskey delicate in flavor and rich in 
tradition. A noble rye, gracious as the era it re- 
Hects and the honored name it bears... and sell- 


ing today at the lowest prices in twenty years. 


straight rye Whiske: 
Jor generations ....@ gentle whiskey, for gentleme! 


ition, New York * 
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